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German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not : 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
.typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Har2 mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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South Africa and sanctions issue 
dominates the Euro summit 

► iS a • 1 .-’V T ’> ;v^- '.«;£• in particular had called for an embargo against Pretoria to 

: ' uj, t^r' ; on imports of fruit, vegetables, wine and appease domestic 

various other products from South AW- opinion. The 

. ^ j. ca, whereas Britain and Germany were Chancellor 

' . • • y..iv . opposed to sanctions. 

1 -- . .. , ■ 1 _ It was immediately clear at the Hague have 

>c Hague summi. wasplmncd a summil tha[ thcrc wore now three nppo- - ' 

. perfectly normal meeting^of Euro- ^ of sflnctibns , nut tw0 . 

pcan Community heads pf government. The . Portuguese have misgivings whose 

mill the emphasis on subdued economic econol £ c restrictions beem.se 

i'f.iinnsi.], the slow progress of the com- some 600l ouu Porttignese migrants public pressure 
mon domestic market, the “Europe of .. . \ 


mon domestic market, the “Europe of 
citizens" $nd still utiresolved agricultu- 
re/ policy issues. 

Instead the 12 heads of state and gov- 
ernment unexpectedly found them- 
selves, at n Si?uth Africa summit; in .the 
hermetically scaled-off Foreign Mipi.s; 
try in the Dutch capital. :• ; 

.Their summer summit presented any- 
thing but a clear view of the geographi- 
cally and politically far-off, crisis-lorn 
Cape. 

Not even wlnn I- nr« » p*.-.h,n turn u« 
teat it' IHJMVM" Chernobyl catastrophe 
or the threat of trade war with the Unit- 
ed States was enough to dissuade the 
host, Dutch Prime Minister Ruud Lub- 
bers, and the other 1 1 Common Market 
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in particular had called for an embargo 
on imports of fruit, vegetables, wine and 
various other products from South Afri- 
ca, whereas Britain and Germany were 
opposed to sanctions. 

It was immediately clear at the Hague 
summit that there were now three oppo- 
nents of.sanctibns, not two. 

The Portuguese have misgivings 
about economic restrictions because 
some 600,000 Portuguese migrants 
from Mozambique and Angola now live 
and work in South Africa, mainly earn- 
ing their living in agriculture. 

France and Spain adopted a middle- 
of-the-road approach. They were not 
among the. most strident advocates of 
sanctions but didn't altogether rule 
them out. 

Given their evident differences ot 
opinion, European Community heads of 
government might have been expected 

u. err mi the side ■*! eauiimi in -kitting 

v. ah sensitive an issue, limning them- _ 
selves to generalisation. 

Far from it. Some summitcers were 
surprised to find there was plain speak- 
ing on the subject from the outset. 

Chancellor Kohl of Germany was 
particularly outspoken, saying South 
Africa was on the brink, the apartheid 
system had finally turned down a blind 
alley and the country would be increa- 
singly embroiled in civil war unless all 
concerned got back round the confer- 
ence table.- ■ 

The crucial issue 'was whether Eu- 
rope was willing and able to lend an on- 
the-spot hand to help South Africa to 
restore peace in a reasonable manner or 
preferred merely to take a public stand 


Chancellor 
here -particularly 
hove 

Danes and Dutch 


in mind, both of 


whose govern 
ments face strong 
public pressure 
for different rca 


sons, and accor 


dingly advocate 


sanctions 


before 


Tlutchcr voiced 
her views on South 


Africa the Chan 


ccllnr made it clear 


how he felt about 
sanctions. He was 


practice 


there ever been a 


single sanction, 
he asked, “that has 

had the desired ef- . . 

feci?” Summiteers The WO NCI 
later said no-one Argentina captair 
had been able to p re8 |d 0n t Miguel 
satisfactorily Helmut Koh|f sav 

answer this ques- 3 . 2 w , rt over Wea 
lion. When he went cer CU p | n |yj 8X | C( 
on to refer to some 

demands made by sanctions advocates 
as hypocrisy, a number of delegates 
looked somewhat embarrassed. It is 
hard to see how the Dutch, for in- 
stance. can justify banning the import 



leaders from; making- South Africa the 

°utstaniling conference issue. • j 

It had been clear for weeks that Eur'o^ 
peans were increasingly worried by the 
South Africa problem. j 

‘ Since the imposition of a state of 
emergency European governments from 
Copenhagen to Rome -have been won L 
dering what attitude to: take toward Pre- 
toria. . ■ \ 

Were economic sanctions really nii 
appropriate. response, to a situation that 
w as deteriorating by the day?' ' . ' /'.".V 
The Dutch, Irish, banes and Italians 



... a ,! ,1.1 -.in. ' - ; l 

PEN pals 

More than 400 writers from 62 countries attended the 84th International PEN 
congress in • Hamburg, ,-lt was - opened by Bonn. President Richard von 

Welz8&oker (right) aeeh here talking to Gllnter Qraaa. - I ■ irtioio: dpo) 


The world in Maradona’s hands 

Argentina captain Diego Maradona, watched by Mexican 
President Miguel de la Madrid (left) and Bonn Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, savours the big moment after hfs team’s 
3-2 win over West Germany In the final of the world soc- 
cer cup in Mexico City. . ( (Phoio* ; Upaj 

inctions advocates of Kruger rands while continuing to 
nber of delegates permit the import of gold bullion from 
mbarrassed. It is South Africa. 

ie Dutch, for in- What point, for that mailer, cart there 
anning the import possibly bein. restricting imports of coal 
and steel from South Africa but impos- 
ing no restrictions on imports of plati- 
num, manganese, chromium and other 
prccibus metals? 

There was an obvious temptation to 
suspect such moves as being mere win- 
dow-dressing'. •" 

Mr Lubbers for one was Said io have 
pondered over this point,, and other 
sanctions ' ady6'cates will havt reap- 
praised their views top. ! V . 

The ChancellQf‘s words, plearjy im- 
pressed President Mitterrand., ( at, whpse 
slriq frqmier Chirac sv^s permitted to 
make tlje occasional comment. . , 

1 The f rench lieftd pf st^te,.who cannoj 
be denied an aptitude for thinking, in 
terms qf history, may have. hod. ihe fai- 
lure of Napoleon's Cpiitiaental b|ocJ«r 
ade of Britain In mind ’when he ex- 
pressed appreciation. of. .the view^s out- 
lined by his ‘‘friend’! Helmut . . 

M. Mitterrand warned against prema- 
ture ntoyes against Soufh Africa and 
. nearly everyone \yas agreed that posi- 

. .. . . tiye measures must.now; be discussed 

International PEN with South Africa. .... 

font • Richard von , Hp,w, .fqr instimcc,, could thq blacks 
irtioio; dpa) *.••• Continued on page 2 
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I WORLD AFFAIRS 

East of Suez, 
waits for its 


'■ -- •' i*: .2' •■v.'V: ' & •^r'.-Vk. '• ‘ i 

W hile (he British Empire existed, 
Britain ruled thewavesofthe Iri- 
'diad Ocean. Then, -in 1947, India was 
partitioned and granted independence. 

.. ; The British naval presence and bases 
frotn Cyprus to Hong Kong lost their 
.reason' forexistenee. ■ ■ [ 

. Twenty years' later the Sun had -set on 
the Empire almost everywhere east of ' 
Suez. ■ 

What now is at stake is who is to step , 
Into Britain's shoes. India itself would.. - 
like to claim as its own the ocean that 
bears its naipp. 

But the theory of non-alignment, the • 
practice of poliefes of national Interest, 
two' aircraft carriers and a medium- 
sized navy are unlikely to be enough. 

Superpower America staked its claim 
in June 1983 by setting up a central 
command for South-West Asia and the 
northern Indian Ocean. 

The US horizon is beginning to ex- 
tend to the unsafe coastlines of Africa 
and Asia. 

Diego Garcia, an island without a na- ' 
live population, is a safe unit oif account 
for the United States, an unsinkable air- 
craft carrier moored in the Indian 
[Ocean. 

From north to south the Soviet Union 
seeks by subversion and military aid to 
gain n foothold along the coastline of 
the Indian Ocean basin. 

The Russians have a large-scale 
strategy and plan from Cairo to the 
Cape, just like Britain did. 

Despite setbacks in Egypt and SomaL 
ia they still maintain a chain of strategic' 
naval rights and want to extend the 
chain toward South Africa, 

The Indiaii sub-continent 'used to be 
the jewel in the crown of the British Em- 
pire, a jewel set in the Indian Ocean 
with fourfold access via South Africa, 
Suez, Singapore and Australia. . 

. The British knew the Royal Navy had 
to .rule the waves if the Empire was to 
retain poweopyer the land. 

The Cape today is in the throes of ci- 
vil war and retains little of the Good 
Hope with which European navigators 
associated it. 

In Europe strategic concepts, extend 
at best to the southern tip pf Africa and 
bear in mind the end of Boer power 
there. 

But the crucial geostrategic role of 
the Cape route still exists and Western 
industrial states have few if any substi- 
tutes for South Africa's strategic miner- 
al resources. ' 

The Suez route that has traversed the 
Middle East since the French built the 
ciinal in 1 869 Is bordered by war and ci- 
vil war. ; 

From Aden, where the British Bag 
used to fly, the Russians are in a posi- 
tion to seal off access between South 
Yemen and Ethlopln. 

Beyond Adcii and the Horn of Africa 
there arc not just the Gulf oil. reserves 
on land and off-shoro; there Is the Gulf 
war between Iron and Iraq, the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and uncer- 
tainty as to the future of Pakistan. 

* To the ea$t, where the Indian Ocean 
meets the Pacific, Guam and the US 


an ocean still 
new master 


bases in the Philippines have taken over 
the role Singapore played for Britain 
until it fell to Japan in 1941. 

Subic Bay and Clark Airfield are Am- 
erica's largest naval and air bases over- 
seas. It remains to be seen whether the 
fali of President' Marcos and, his men 
will help to preserve Western influence 
in the region. 

Of the four access routes to the Indi- 
an Ocean Australia alone remained un-y 
changed,' but Mj; Hawke’s Labour. gov-- 
ernment is on the lookout for a new se- 
curity concept, anti-nuclear currents 
are gaining ground and Australian par- 
ticipation in SDI is ruled out. 

Australia is keen to find ways of loos- 
ening its close military ties with the Un- 
ited States. A barrier that once ex- 
tended north to Singapore is being 
called into question. 

The British Empire is past history 
and the Europeans are not among its 
heirs. Britain still plays a military role in 
the Arabian peninsula but France alone 
retains power-political importance be- 
tween Djibouti , and the Kerguelen Is- 
lands. 

Our role may extend to confidence- 
building, cooperation and political as- 
sistance, but over and above these there 


is neither support nor a concept.nor the 
means for /'a European • sphere-of- 
: . influence policy. 

Yet the Indian Ocean will not be left 
to its own devices'. Nature and power 
are alike in their horror vacui. 

Alfred T. Mahan was the ,19th centu- 
ry US 'admiral who ghowsd tjie US Navy 
the way from a troop transport under- 
taking to a blue water fleet. 

He felt naval power had always been 
and was sure to remain the sine qua non 
of world power in history. 

Mahan taught the US Navy, and not 
just the Navy, to think in these terms 
even though he could have. no idea of 
"the civil and proxy Wars that rage along 
the coast of today’s Indian Ocean. 

He can have had no mqre idea of the 
, extended routes taken ty nuplear $ub- 
- marines to ensure second-strike capac- 
ity or of the importance of the Indian 
Ocean for . defence -against Soviet satel- 
lites that orbit low over it. 

But he knew that the ocean between 
the oceans contained the stuff of which 
world power was made. The country 
that controls the Indian Ocean, he said, 
will control Asia. 

The Indian Ocean held the key to the 
seven seas. The world’s future would be 
decided in its waters in the 21st century. 

There are political, economic and 
strategic reasons why Europeans would 
do well to recall that east of Suez is not 
so far off — any more than than 21st 
century is! 

Michael SUirmer 

(Frankfurter AJIgemeine Zoltung 
filr Deutschland, 25 June 1986) 


Bulgaria, Rumania: Warsaw 
Pact’s chalk and cheese 


B lilgariq is unconditionally, subser- 
vient towards Moscow. It behaves 
as if it - were even more orthodox than 
Moscow. 

In contrast, Rumania likes going it 
alone sometimes. ... 

The Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact must cpme to terms- with sharp 
contrasts in their southern sector. 

Little Bulgaria gazes admiringly at 
(he mighty Soviet Union and is keen to 
emulate it. Bulgarian delegates returned 
enthusiastically from the 27th Soviet 
Communist Party -congress and - stuck 
close to Soviet topics at their own 13th 
Party congress. 

Rumania clearly attaches greater im- 
portance to its own interests. 

'There are two theories on relations 
between Moscow and Bucharest. One is 
that Rumanian leader Nicolae Ceaus.es- 
qu pursues an independent line. The. 
.pther that it is all talk and that, in princi- . .. 
pie, he toes the Soviet line. 

- ■■Mr Cfcausescu’s spectacular disarma- 
ment and peace initiatives have almost 
become routine. A year ago, for iu- 
.stdnce, he suggested a unilateral. 10- per . 
.cent troop reduction by the Warsaw 
Pact. 

The East Bloc has never seriously 
.considered this proposal and his latest 
coll for a 50-per-cent cut in military 
spending. by both blocs has- gone sim- ■ 
ilarly unnoticed; ■ ■ 

. Rumania's al leged [opposition to a 20 - 
year renewal o{ the. Warsaw Pact last ! 
year was not sustained; Mr Ceausescu’s 
was the first “fraternal’ country" to ap- 
prove the reitewalwlthout a milrmur. 

Western diplomats: feql . Mbscbw is ' 
putting Rumania's economic hardship 
to good use in forging closer links. 

■ Fuel and power are scarce and in win- 
ter Rumanians' freeze in the datk. Rood » 
is exported. to earn hard outTqncy. SO' 


long queues- outside food shops are part . 
of- everyday. life. ■-• i. . 

Rumania used to be the only socialist 
country not to have ordered Soviet 
power reactors; its nuclear. . power 
stations have Canadian reactors. But 
closer nuclear cooperation with Mos- 
cow is now envisaged. 

Mr- Geausescu's critics accuse him of 
pursuing an independent foreign policy 
line to secure preferential trading terms 
in the West. 

Rumania is the only socialist country 
to enjoy most favoured nation status, 
which makes it much easier to export 
goods and produce to the United States; 

. It is now reported from Brussels that 
..negotiations on a trade agreement with 
UieEuropean Community are to'be held 
soon. Rumania would be th£ first East 

■ Bloc country to take this step too. ' " 

The . Ceausecu -clap have Rumania 
firmly under control. Mr'Ceausescu's 

■ wife. Elena is not oiUy Deputy Premier 

arid Minister of Science; she isj.also a 
member of the eight-member* polil;bu : 
teau, .*•••• 

, - So she and her husband account for a . 
quarter of the votes in the PattyV high£’ 
est ruling body, while son 
Minister of Youth Affairs and a candid- 
ate member of the pqlitburehu. : 

Nepotism is rife in other Corridors of 
power. The best-loved son br the peo- 
ple, -as Rumanian newspapers call Mr 
Ceasescu, lives in a palace in- the Ruma- 
nian Capital.. •..[.' 

: [Neighbouring Bulgaria is more unas- 
srimiliig. Read of state and Party leader 
Todor Zhivkov brought only his daugh- 
ter Ludmila Zhivkova as Arts Minister 
into the government; she died of.cancbf 
in 1981. . ' ; 

; Western experts feel she wak' a gain 
:.,.fqt;the country,. Mr Zhivkov, who is 74, 

■?, '^VHContlhued on pag« 6 ; 


Eurq summit 

Continued from page t 

be better helped? How could theybf* 
fered better job training and the tike? 

Besides, the seriousness of the sit* 
tion must be made clear' to 
must the extent to which' Europe '^1 
worried and the sheer impossibility d‘ 
apartheid. 

“We may not decide on sanction* 
Herr Kohl said after the 12 leadeujj 
held further after-dinner talks on Saji 
Africa at the Dutch capital’s Baiop 
town hall, “but that doesn’t meanwe« 
Simply avoiding the issue.” . ■ 
European Community leaders spes : 
two days discussing not well-fa*)- 
dqmestic difficulties but,, for the not 
part, South Africa. 1 \ Vf* 

That alone may have been a “sigi 
President Botha took seriously into 
toria; not, perhaps, as intended by 
Lubbers and others, but as.a final m 
ing nonetheless. 

This point was underscored by h 
mier Gonzalez of Spain, who suggest 
serving President Botha a kind ofdj 
matum. If specific reforms aimed si a : 
ding apartheid were not in evident 
the beginning of Aitgust sanction^ 
have to be imposed after aill f 
Whether they will is another 
All that can be said for sure is that h 
tain, as incoming chairman of the Bur 
pean : Council, will hold a responsible 
for Sbuth Africa as a country for wii 
Whitehall has always felt parliculi 1 
responsible. 

Mrs Thatcher and Mr Botha mayk 
satisfied for the time being, a!thou|> 
Mrs Thatcher would seem to be undei 
pressure from the Conrownwss/di, 
which has long called for moves ayimt 
South Africa. . " , 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Gef^ 
frey Howe flew with his Belgian &• 
Dutch counterparts to Pretoria to 
tiate relaxation of apartheid, but Mu 
Thatcher seems keener to negotitf 
with President Botha. V 
At all .events the Commonwealth in- 
ference in London early in Aups 
should clarify matters. 

So the 12 heads of government cu 
basically be satisfied with the Hap 
summit arid return to World Cup ^ 
cer, the subject that held pride off** 
on the eve of the summit. 

Chancellor Kohl, who was 
to Mexico for the World Cuj?^ 
congratulated on the German | 
performance against. France ( ffhD , 
beaten 2-0 by Germany in.the 
nals). 

Football, it Was said 
the summit atmosphere^J*^, 
suggested the European Comm 
might consider nominating 5 u ^ 
football team. ,* ., lK L*a 

was nllSr n?ieiui woul 

but owngM^ 

r Slje 
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Big Two envoys accused of 
breaking diplomatic rules 


Armchair rldd for KvHalnaky. 

...i- (PhnU*:ilpo) 

T he behaviour of both the American 
and Soviet ambassadors is annoying 
Bonn. Both Richard Burt and Yuli Kvit- 
sinsky arc pccused.of taking a casual at- 
titude' towards long-standing rules of 
diplomatic restraint. ; . ; 

Burt has been accused of being 
undip/omaiic and impertinent, k vitsins- 
ky is accused of openly taking sides oh 
political issues. . 

TheJatest reasop for annoyance is a 
discussion in Bonn organised by it group 
called the Coordination Committee of 
the Peace Movement. f 
Guest speakers' included n well-known 
opponent of Strategic Defence Initiative^ 
Professor Durr, of Munich, but the star 
wns Ambassador Kvitsinsky. 

The discussion centred round propo- 
sals' by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev at the beginning of the year. 

fl^was^tfn^idcd. riiuml'iahlc ilix- 

chnirman’s position, flanked by nicm- 
bers of the peace movement. 

He was questioned for three hours: 
The questions lacked bite, so for three 
hours he was able io plug Soviet policies 
in brilliaht German. •• 

He was at no stage contradicted'. 

US ambassador Burt tUfrried down an 
invitation to attend and members of the 
Bonn government arid coalition parties 
are also reported to have refused. 

Some Of the questions put to Kvit- 
sinsky were kept free of possible snags 
when he was told that his reply naturrilly 
need no go into detail — for example, to 
the 1 question of whether the Soviet Un- 
ion has a research ; project which can 
match SDI. 

After the' session;’ Kvitsinsky gave a 
Press conferehce.- 

There. ts : no‘ denying that 1 Moscow 
pins high hopes on the pedcc move- 
ment’s policies: 

But the-formal aspect-isnhat here is d 
foreign nmbassador openly taking sided. 
The ’ Bonn 

slightly indlglwfSir WR mHSSTiSw^T 
fell about Kvitsinsky's behavlpur arid'lts 
compatibility withdiplomatic etiquette. 

There seems to be a trend in the way 
Ihe big powers- practice diplomacy 'to- 

ward&Bo'nni ; -• 

; Both Burt and Kvitsinsky. are practis- 
ing this new casualnOss, Within a short 
spheo ofitime, the two havei swept- aside 
ihc lack of clarity in the* 1961 i Vienria 
j diplomatic convention and* .discarded 
classic rulos, of diplomatic restraint* 
Bonn has already made it clear that it 
is not amused by this new style. ■ m : 

Shortly jpfter he -was accredited td 
B onn iq. April this year Kvitsinsky .was 
sharply i , criticised • by otbe-j minister of 
ai&tei in. the Ronn.Phan^eUery^ Wplfgang 
Schfiuble, foe; a# jitter view given to the 
BUd newspgp^, -. > . 


In this interview Kvitsinsky openly 
criticised Borin's policies, especially its 
stance on disarmament and arms con- 
trol, . ; 

In an official statement Schiiuble re- 
ferred to a “poor start" -by Kvitsinsky. .. . 

. The weekly magazine. Der Spiegel 
claimed that Richard- Burt had called 
Bonn's Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich 
Genschqi;, a “slippery man','. 

. Burt criticised Bonn's reaction to the 
US bombing of Tripoli and called . it 
■‘half-hearted’’ i. , .. 

On the same day as the Bonn hearing 
with Kvitripsky officials in. Bonn heard 
about ' an ’interview Byrt gave to the 
Rheinischer M?rk\tr newspaper. { 
One Bopn official claimed that Burt s 
interview was full. .of “gestures of gran- 
deur" and that he sounded like a “pro- 
consul". . , , 

1 Uriyarnished, undiplomatic arid im- 
pertinent were Just three of the words 
used to describe his interview. 

Some parts of the interview, officials 
maintained, (c.g. those relating to Salt II 
or American troops in Europe] reflect- 
ed u position which had nothing to do 
with the equality of allies. 

Kvitsinsky's and Burt's predecessors 
in ambassadorial office preferred a 
more refined approach. 

Semyonov and Burns knew how to 
get their, political message across with- 
out publicly criticising the policies of 
ihoir host c«*uniry'\ government. 

Ncvui theless, b«»\h Bun and K\ jwjis- 
ky know how to handle pii BHc' felafforiif.™ 
Burt does this in a very Americaji 
way, actively playing in a band, for ex- 
ample, during a recent charity ball orga- 
nised by Chancellor Kohl’s wife. 


E urope must become an internation- 
al space power in its own right dur- 
ing the 2 1st century, says a report. 

The Deutsche .Gtsellschaft fi'ir Aus- 
wartige Pdlitik (German Society for 
Foreign Affairs) in Bonn, a circle of in- 
fluential politicians, academic experts-; 
and public officials, calls for independ- 
ent European space reset) rph efforts. 

The society’s director,. JCarl Kaiser, 
said in presenting the report that if Eu- 
rope didn’t develQp.its own capacities, it 
wouid beqpme totally dependent. 
...Western Europe, the repp.rt. insists, 
should, participate in. the Hermes pro- 
ject-, .th^pngmajly,, French idea of con- 
structing a European spac.e. shuttle. . , 
This;, has nothing to. dp with, mistrust 
towards the USA, but with the fact that 

. This, is why th? .report, emphasises .the 
aspeetpf “autonomy". i .. :.<•■■' •- • .!•: 

The nature and extent of German in-, 
volymenfin the Herme? project is-still 
und?cjded;wit!)lri the Bpnn government 
coalition. ... . . . :: 

Wolfgang Finke, whp Hntil req^ntly. 
Wf|s the head ,of a ‘department ini the 
Ministry for Research and .Technology, 
is among th^ 26.memb.ers of, the group 
of, .experts who; take, responsibility for 
the report’s recommendations. ••• 

, Research , Minister Heipz Riesq.nhu- 
b?i; (CDU). recently suspended Fipke, 
whq is. a ri . ardent-, supporter,, of | jthe 
HermeMden. .-i . • i-ij-ifp' 

A final decision on the, project is ; 

pect$d this nmump.;; ,- ■ . - ■) ;-v 

This, however^wouUl.OPlSl^be a dec- 


• i He’s anman. who does make an im- 
pression, even more so if he is accom- 
panied by his attractive wife Gale. 

Although no less an impressive man 
of the world Yuli Kvitsinsky is not so 
fond of such capitalist pleasures. 

The extent of conformity to the cus- 
toms of respective host countries would 
appear to be clearly defined by socialist 
etiquette. : 

■; Kvitsinsky, however, who was the So- 
viet negotiator in Geneva during talks 
on medium-range missiles, is familiar 
with the tools of public relations, at in- 
ternational conference venues. 

Me makes clever use of this experi- 
ence in Bonn. ■ 

He recently invited Western journal- 
ists, for example, to come nlong to his 
embassy in Bonn to listen to the first 
and so far only speech by Mikhail Gorb- 
achev on the Chernobyl nuclear power 
plant accident. 

The Soviet ambassador is also clever 
in other respects, inviting people nlong 
to press conferences more regularly and 
issuing more statements than his prede- 
cessors. 

The Soviet embassy in Bonn no long- 
er resemhles nn impenetrable fortress. 

Admittedly. Kvitsinsky has a more 
enviable position than his American 
colleague. 

The current Soviet policies meet with 
a much more positive response in Bonn 
limn those pursued by the US ndminis- 

TWhnT" fi WoreT^vitsmsk? Is almosT 
eleven years older than his American 
opposite number and can thus fall back 
on greater political experience (Burt is 
only 39 years old). , 


Europe told to 
step up own 
effort in space 

laration of support in principle without 
outlining the d.etai 1* of ; Bpnri’s. involve- 
ment. 

According to Kaiser, the report sets 
pu) to “stimulate political discussion". 

. State secretary and. head of policy 

planning sfaff in tyirustry of Refe^, 

Lq(hgr Rqhl and H.ans Rilhle, and minis- 
ter of state, disarmament commissiqner 
and head of policy planning staff in' the 
Bonn Forpign.Offiqe, Lu.lz .Sjaveijhagpn, 
Frledttth Riithaiid iwnrdd Selt2, are, ah 



Frledtfdh .Riitli aHd R&nrfld Selti, al- 
so among the' authors of thfe f^qrl. ’ r 
;l As Kaiset-pdlhted out, the ferdup’ “de- 
liberately ■'decided" not to mSke its dWri 
financing proposals. 1 " ,, [ 

An’ analysis based djl'fin^ncibl fearib 5 - 
ilily would nof do juSlice to .the project; 
said 'kaiser." 1 1 V 

What is needed, he stressed;^ a "look 
towards the fit tu re". 7 
: The ■ 'report “ refer* tb ’ a 1 figure : ! df 
DM870m as'lhe artibunf btirrehtiy e&r- 
warked 1 In- thei govqrninent 1 budget! 'for 
space pVojeetSv ■>' *V''i 
This ■ figure 1 ’wjll; have- doubled by 
1 990, the report claim’s; :• r - : o , .bri-, 

Neverthlessj -Kaiser ■ emphasises < that 
more - money ■. is- deeded t if ttjio i Federal 
Republic wishesUo Jteepi up i^tii other 
nations fiuqh p? France, itiitiia field v i> ' 


-iriJL r-***3^ 


Burt showing casual approach. , 

- • . .1 . (Phjn**i: Jpaj 

No Soviet diplomat is as strongly cri- 
ticised by Bonn's Opposition during pu- 
blic discussions as US ambnNsndor Burl, 

The Soviet embassy,' with its new 
propaganda look, is, also, a'ffbrdcd grea- 
ter journal isiic interest tinny the tradir 
tiunnlly more “accessible" US embassy.,. 

Kvitsinsky seems to be the right man 
to sell the new image. / 

In the eyes, of his critics, including 
those who arc pro-American, Burt also 
embodies the tougher line America is 
currently taking in its dealings with its 
allies. 

Burt docs the job, .however, with the 
kind of charm Ronald Reagan is also re- 
puted In have. 

Both ambassadors do not appear to 
be unduly concerned about the criticism 
levelled against their political style. 

Bonn will have to gel used to the fact 

tluji f ihc^truneL w -MltiW’c . . PdMf 
opinion in (He Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is more important thnn dipipmatic 
etiquette. 

Eduard Neumah-r 

[SiuiigariLT Zcilung. 13 June 


The cabinet member most openly op- 
posed to granting more money for high- 
ly ambitious space projects is Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg (CDU). 

The Bonn government, which has al- 
ready decided to participate in' the US 
space station project Columbus, should, 
the experts say, also join in the Hertnes 
European space-shuttle project; 

:The rfcport would like to see the 
Hermes project organised by the Euro- 
pean Space Agency (ESA)l : 

■The project’ to construct -a European 
reconnaissance ''satellite, " howeveVi 
should not,' says the report/- ' 

In viewot thfe military character Of 
such a project reSjponsibilily Should "be 
assigned to' the Westefri feufoperiri Uri- 
iori'CWEU).* 

'nfe'Wfi Ul a ppsi-Siva^ fittropehn irifii- 
triry Alliance, Is 1 currently tieirig promot- 
ed again by a nli mbe Fof "W extern Ellro- 
peSfi govertt^ietits: . _ ' [" . ; ( [ . , 

1 . The original co n c^pt. f for it* /rbcdri- 
riaissarice satellite (espionage ^afeliffo) 
developed by : France", the fepoh ^dsj 
failed to materialise. , ...j.’ , , ' , 

e^pert5 ; feqi th.fi the|dea ( phpp!fl 
agai/t be tak en ; ur : by th^ ; Wholp 

( ■ '■( 'ii' ». .|jj -• 

■ Most of the) :dis?«?nting s jbpim.poaVi 1 ex- j 
pulsed by.s'ix .Qf the ^p^rLSj jn thq re- 
pprj .re'lfttR. iq.!.the l .y^ 
prograirimc SDI. 1 . ,i L . \\ u , u 

. They - strongly eontes,t thot .Bpiuwill 

Ipajd .-tp, bpncfidali civilian . spinjoff qfc 

faptg.. ,.,i : • >.-V: i "iJi-t'r- • ;■«.*' ••ntr'.*- ■ 
Horst $c(treU;ertfBb,wrzqi)feld .. ... 

. ;jd> 
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Strangely subdued mood at 
the CSU conference 



-iS 


IfSSPA 


C SU conferences are not usually 
subdued affairs. But (liis year’s one 
at Nuremberg was. . 

The party seems for the moment to 
have lost its habit of being quarrelsome, 
supercilious, know-all and aggressive. 

The conference was very much a 
pause for thought. It was an altitude tlini 
hod the backing of the CSU leader and 
Bavarian Premier Franz Josef Strauss. 

The few delegates who objected to 
this suddenly found themselves out on n 
limb. 

There is a clear connection between 
the CSU's mood and attitudes towards 
nucldar power following Chernobyl. 

Another reason for the mood is the 
evident impossibility of arriving at agri- 
cultural policies acceptable- to farmers 
in cither the north or south of the coun- 
ty- 

Herr Strauss criticised what he sees 
as the failure of the Bonn government to 
convince voters that its economic, fi- 
nancial and social policies have been a 
success. 

At several points in his address Herr 
Strauss expressed horror ai the conse- 
quences of this failure and issued a 
warning. 

ll just couldn't he true, he said, that 
the Social Democrats and Greens, an 
unthinkable coalition choice, enjoyed 
the support of almost a majority of the 
electorate. Their share was about 40 per 
cent. 

He was most insistent that 51' per 
cent for the CDU/CSU and EDP com- 
bined was not enough; their lead must 
be much wider. 

Even his criticism of the Social Dem- 
ocrats and Shadow Chancellor Jo- 
hannes Rau was not as humorously dis- 
missive as usual. It sounded worried. 

Herr Strauss sounded nowhere near 
as confident of victory in next January's 
general election as Chancellor Kohl 
does. 

The CSU leader need have no such 
fears where the 12 October state assem- 
bly elections in. Bavaria are concerned, 
His parly can shed several per cent and 
still retain Its absolute majority. 

So Herr Strauss .was not just bragging 
when he said the CSU was the most suc- 
cessful political party in Western Eu- 
rope; that is a statistically proven fact. 

Now Herr Strauss has paused for 
thought, due in part to the state assem- 
bly election results in Lpwer Saxony, 
Chancellor Kohl and the CDU and FDP 
in Bonn probnbly feel some of their 
coalition worries' are over for the time 
being. 

The CSU leader has finally decided 
to loyally shore power in Bonn, and not 
to push CSU principles but to do all hie 
can to make sure the CDU/CSU-FDP 
coalition retains its majority. 

He iven heeded the advice of the pre- 
vious speaker. Chancellor Kohl, to ring 
each other's praises. 

In a far cry from his customary tren- 
chant criticism of the poor election 
showing “up north” he chose to agree 
with his erstwhile rival Ernst Albrecht, 
Lower Saxony’s CDU Premier, that the 


Christian Democrats had done well 
there. 

He used the same arithmetical acro- 
batics as Herr Albrecht to explain why a 
six-per-cent decline in electoral support 
for the CDU In Lower Saxony was still a 
"good result.” 

He was even gentle in his treatment of 
the Free Democrats, not normally a par- 
ty he has a good word for (he and SPD 
ex-Chanceilor Schmidt would be only 
too happy to see the back of the FDP). ' 

The CSU leader made do without his 
usual reference to the FDP's' inglorious 
past (in coalition with the SPD). He no 
longer complained that the Liberals 
“stole” votes from the CDU/CSU or 
said they were superfluous. 

'There is no sensible alternative.” he 
said, “to the CDU/CSU coalition with 
the FDP.” ■ 

A politician who is forced to correct 
himself and bow to political realities to 
the extent that Herr Strauss has been 
will be well aware that in future he will 
have even greater difficulty in gaining 
Bonn coalition approval of a point that 
is not to the FDP's liking. 

Besides, Chancellor Kohl is known to 
prefer the Free Democrats, his junior 
coalition partners, to the CSU, the Ba- 
varian wing of his own Christian Dem- 
ocrats. 

Herr Strauss has already changed his 
tune. He no longer calls on the FDP to 
agree to criminal code amendments 
beefing up rhe law on demonstrations. 

He now “urgently implores" the gov- 
ernment to take suitable measures to 
ensure there is no repetition of the viol- 
ence that has occurred at demonstr- 
ations in Wackersdorf and elsewhere. ■ 

He only sounded at all. strident in 
condemning the Free Democrats' refus- 
al 10 as much as consider a standard- 


rate old-age pension. In comparison 
with the Christian Democrats, who are 
firmly committed to atomic energy, the 
CSU has made greater headway on the 
future of nuclear power. 

This was most apparent at sessions of 
the conference working party where 
Federal Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann was alone in gruffly say- 
ing the government’s decision was final. 

But he has already paid the price of 
being stripped of responsibility for 
atomic energy, which is now part of 
Walter Wallmann’s Environmental Af- 
fairs portfolio, and the CSU had no ob- 
jections. Indeed, Herr Zimmermann 
was criticised by fellow-members of the 
CSU. 

Herr Strauss has already branched 
out in new directions. He knows how 
crucially important the nuclear flower 
Issue is going be to the balance of politi- 
cal power.' 

He may not refer to a phase-out of 
atomic energy but he does say more 
clearly than most CDU/CSU leaders 
that nuclear power. is only a temporary 
solution to be replaced as soon as possi- 
ble. 

No other CDU/CSU politician, not 
even Research Minister Heinz Riesen- 
huber, has yet been so clear and de- 
tailed in saying when and how energy 
alternatives are hoped to be available. 

At times there is speculation in the 
CSU over a successor to Herr Strauss, 
70, as party leader when he shows signs 
of weakness. There was none this time. 

He alone made the sole reference to 
the subject when mentioning the fact 
that he had led the CSU for 25 years. 

A Cabinet Minister in Bonn, he said, 
had realised he could not hope to lead 
the CSU satisfactorily from afar, as it 
were. 

He, the Minister, had preferred not to 
stand for the party leadership. That was 
a hint which is unlikely to have gone un- 
noticed by the present Bonn 1 Cabinet 
Minister for whom it was doubtless in- 
tended. 

Helni-Joachim Melder 

(Kiilner Stadt-Anzelger, Cologne, 23 June 1986) 


Social Democrats prepare for 
a change in direction 



G odesberg, the conference at which 
the Social Democrats abandoned 
outmoded ideology and paved their way 
to a new role as a Volkspartel (popular 
party, or party of the whole people), was 
27 years ago. 

But the party probably lost this role 
in 1982 when it lost power in Bonn.' 

The Godesberg Manifesto made the 
SPD acceptable to a wider range of vo- 
ters, smoothing its path to power-shar- 
ing in the 1966-69 Grand Coalition, 
which was followed by 13 years as seni- 
or partner in a Bonn coalition with the 
Free Democrats, 

As times changed the Social Democ- 
rats were forced, as a ruling .party, to be 
pragmatic and compromise. 

■ They assumed general responsibility 
and their Godesberg Manifesto became 
threadbare os the gap between theory 
and practice steadily widened, 

Just how wide the gap had:grown was 
not apparent until theSPD had returned 
to the Opposition benches. ■ 

Godesberg is now to be replaced by a 


new policy programme. The new mani- 
festo has been drafted and is shortly to 
be unveiled. 

Some items have already been leaked, 
perhaps inevitably in an election year, 
which is a time when it befits a party to 
show signs of intellectual mobility even 
if it only involves going round in circles. 

The new programme is first to be de- 
bated and not to be adopted until 1988. 
This timing is no coincidence; it too 
must be 'Seen in an election context. 

No-one is going to commit himself to 
a policy until he knows it is a vdtei-win- 
ner (or at least not a potential vote-los- 
er) . . . . _i.. • ••••.■; :■ • 

Does a Volkspartel even need a policy 
programme as, let us say, a foundation 
garment for intra-party use and an alibi 
for window-dressing? 

The SPD needed Godesberg because 
in 1959 it had yet to emerge as a Volks- 
partei. For a small party like the FDP 
specific policies may make sense' and 
continue to do so. •: 

But a large party with mass appeal to 
all sect 16 ns of society has no need of mi- 
nority policies designed to ensure It of 
niches from which to stake its claim to a 
share in power.- 

A Volkspartel relies on the attraction 

Continued on page 6 ■■ 


Post mortem os 1 

Greens’ poll 
setback 

stuttgarter7 

NACHRICHTEN 

T he Greens came a poor thirdio^i 
election in Lower Saxony desj®: 
Chernobyl and the aftermath. 

The party picked, up 7.1 perceujj 
the votes cast, a fraction morethai 
1982. 

• Their poor performance dashed fa 
hopes of holding the balance of pou 
in the Hanover assembly and of thush- 
ing able to form, in all but name,acc<i 
tion with the Social Democrats. 

It was a major setback; Before t 
election, they had seemed poised fei: 
great leap forward in the fallout Ir; 
Chernobyl, 

People were worried and polls id 
cated a big swing in favour of Iks* 
nuclear, environmentalist Grees y 
The Bonn government’s uaMv»* 
information policy and crisis manap 
ment mishaps gave the Greens an adds. 1 
bonus. Yet it failed to pay off on ek 
tion day. 

The Greens were perplexed to seen 
established “pro-nuclear' 1 parlies, t 
Christian and Free Democrats, M 
their own at a crucial turning point is 
German politics. 

The only real winners were i/» 
ilarly “pro-nuclear” Social Denwcrais. 

It is too early to assume that results i 
Lower Saxony will be repeated in R- 
January's general election. But a nnn- 
ber of basic inferences may be 
that are anything but encouraging w 
the Greens. 

First, emotions can only to a B m ‘ K 
extent be cashed in as votes. Voters s 
not as prone to hysteria as Bundesuj 
Speaker Jenninger surmised. 

Even in p commotion they are 
disposed to : let their hearts rule inf* 
heads, let alone run away with them 
the polling booth, Votes are cast scbenJ 
and unemotionally. < _ J 

Polling in Lower Saxony also shj 
the Grqens to have remained a 
party capable pf attracting a ml®** j 
but not an increasingly hard core & 
ters. 

Despite the coalition of Social^^ » 
ocrats and Greens in 
have yet to gain the 
ruling party. . Gre * 

Last not least, as long M * -j* ' 
fail to disown violent vlad 

emergency rockets at rallie 
nuclear facilities they will remain * . 

giiml groups w • \ • . Bn0Jt d 

• • " .A; -majority of Germans are °Pr ! 
to violence. . '' L. '■ 

There seems to be a widespre^v^ \ 
sensus on the conclusions to bej 
from the poll results in- LowerSa®/ 
Everyone knows the Greens are 
disliked and arrives at his 
sions on the subject.: > : .* • ' . ; ^ 
The Social Democrats 
strong enough to ensure' that the O 
fail to poll five per cent in ^ 
which would mean the Greens f 
longer in the Bonn Bundestag. 1 
• SPD Shadow ChancteUor ' Jo^ 
Rau hopes this slogan,' along wltn^^ 
tendon of never joining forces' ^ 
Greens,’ will lend the 

Continued on pa0* L ®, 
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East to stand in a corner 
by itself at Berlin party 





N ext year is the -750th anniversary of 
Berlin. But the birthday plans have 
been criticised in. Germany and- else- 
where as being both vague and apoliti- 
cal. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the East Berlin leaders have no in- 
tention of taking part in any joint East- 
West events. . 

The only concession so far . by the 
East Germans is to allow some Western 
orchestras to give concerts in both East 
and West Berlin on consecutive nights. 

The city administration expects that a 
highlight will be a visit to West Berlin by 
Western leaders such as President Rea; 
gan, President Mitterrand and the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, fol- 
lowing next May’s economic summit. 

The administration is still in the pro- 
cess of drawing up celebration plans. 
The chances of running joint events 
with the Eastern half are becoming 
more and more remote. 

Detlev Stronk, CDU. head of the Sen- 
ate Chancellery, has held further rou- 
tine talks with East Berlin state secre- 
tary Kurt Loffler, of the Arts Ministry, 
who is Erich Honecker’s man in charge 
of the celebrations in East Berlin. 

There have been no ••igns of more 
cordial* ties aiming at possible collabor- 
ation since the 1 1th congress of the East 
German Communist Party. 

All the East Germans have agreed on 
is consecutive concerts in East and 
West Berlin. 

The Vienna Philharmonic, for in- 
stance, will be- playing first in the Phil- 
harmonic in West Berlin, then in the 
Schauspielhaus in East Berlin. 

A leading politician told the West 
Berlin working party there seemed to be 
fBr-reaching differences of opinion 
among East German leaders on how to 
observe the anniversary in East Berlin. 

There will be no formal invitation to 
Oberburgermeister Erhard Krack of 


11 , 0 s ® 1 , 

1 Warsaw Pact 


Continued from page 2 

H ’ as rumoured to bedue for retirement 
at the Party copgress last April because 
ihe younger, 

Gorbachov, did npt get on too well with 
him. ... 

Yet Mr Zhivkov held .his own. Not 
even a deputy leader was elected to help 
him, as happened to Hungarian Party 
leader Janos Kadar. 

This success may be attributed to the 
Bulgarian leader’s policy of appointing 
bright young men to. important posi- 
lions — and playing them off against 
e *ch other. 

Bulgaria’s love of Big Brother Russia 
is deeply rooted and dates back tp Tsar 
Alexander, who freed the country from 
Turkish domination in 1878. His eques- 
trian statue stillstands in a large square 
in Sofia, Ulrike Rudberg, 

(Poutaches Allgemelnei Sonntagsblau, 
, ■ Hamburg,. 29 June 1986) 


East Berlin , to attend Western events, 
but the West’s Governing Mayor Eber- 
hard Diepgen will from time to time be 
attending such events in East Berlin. . 

He will be paying a private visit to a 
central exhibition in the rebuilt Eph- 
raim-Palais,.the ipasonry for which was 
sent over to East Berlin from the West. 

A political consideration of utmost 
importance is , the problpm of transit 
through East Germany, for the Tour de 
France, which is to start in West Berlin 
next year. 

Berlin politicians have called on the 
Senate to ask Chancellor Kohl to re- 
quest President Mitterrand to intercede 
with Herr Honecker to arrange for 
transit. 

The East German leader plans to visit 
Paris anyway this year of next, having 
accepted an invitation last summer by 
M. Fabius, the then French Premier. 

The special US commitment 'to Berlin 
is reflected by a full-scale Allied gather- 
ing arranged for 4 July 1987 in honour 
of the city's 750th anniversary. 

A German approach to the British 
commandant is no less important. He 
has been asked to dismantle the barriers 
set up several hundred yards clear of 
the Brandenburg Gate. 

They were erected several years ago, 
blocking access to the Soviet war mem- 
orial and the Brandenburg Gate, an 
evocative symbol of the division of Ber- 
lin and Germany. 

The British, in. whose, KectuA.ihu^ap*. 
proaches to the Brandenburg Gate lie, 
took this precaution after a right-wing 
extremist, Ekkehard Weil, shot and in- 
jured a Soviet guard. 

The Berlin committeemen felt the 
mayor of Moscow ought to be invited to 
the premiere of anniversary festivities in 
the West on 30 April. The Senate has so 
far hedged on this point. 

On 30 April the Federal President, 
Richard von Weizsacker, and Chancel- 
lor Kohl and his entire Federal Cabinet 
will attend the opening ceremony. 

So will about 30 mayors from all over 
the world, including Mayor Kollek of 
Jerusalem. 

The musical accompaniment will be 
provided not by Herbert von Karajan 
and the Berlin Philharmonic bur by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. LA is Ber- 
lin's only twin city. 

Hans-R. Karutz 

(Die Well. Bobn, 24 June 1 986) 
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8omeone did Cara: candy bomber coming Into Berlin. 


(Photo: AP) 


Care: memories of brown paper 
parcels and candy bombers 

I f you asked young Germans today 

what Care stands for, most would r' itfl 


Continued from page 4 

*o£iMf 0 Bi. of appeal?' tfa readiness to 
arrive at a .consensus, its ability to strike 
a widely-based compromise and its pur- 
suit of a common denominator that can 
be sure of acceptance. 

Parties, in this category , doubtless 
need morail standards, political, essen- 
tials, a visible framework, perspectives 
and, perhaps, visions. 

More can only be a hindrance to 
practical politics, which is geared less to 
programmatic intentions than to the 
need for pragmdtism and flexibility. 

Politics is' never governed by patties; 
parties are governed by politics'— dot In 
terms of resignation or capitulation 1 but 
in awareness of a constantly changing 
challenge that must be faced. 

Long-term .programmes may sound 
fine. to some, whereas others find them 


Awhat Care stands for, most would 
give the English meaning of the word. 

But for people over 45, the meaning 
is entirely different. 

They remember the brown-paper 
parcels from America that meant so 
much in post-war Germany and the Ber- 
lin airlift planes known in German as 
candy bombers. 

What many Germans felt at the time 
was a latter-day fairy tale has taken its 
place in post-war German history. 

“Care saved the lives of millions of 
Germans and gave them back their true 
belief in humanity." Chancellor Konrad 

His sentiment has been echoed by 
many other German politicians before 
and since. 

Care, short for Cooperative for Am- 
erican Remittances to Europe, started 
shipping parcels 40 years ago. 

The agreement that gave the go- 
ahead marked the beginning of an enor- 
mous aid campaign to post-war Ger- 
many that was to last for 14 years. 

Immediately after the war, when Ger- 
many and many European countries 
were laid waste and their economies 
were in the doldrums (German Industri- 
al production in 1947 was Only 34 per 
cent of what it had been in 1938), a 
number of organisations and individuals 
resolved to help Europe. 

They ranged from the Quakers to the - 
trade unions, called themselves Care 
and called in the name of humanity for 
aid to be rushed, to Europe in general 

boring because they are too theoretical. 

I They 1 are certainly unsuitable in this 
context. 

SPD leader Willy Brandt sees his par- 
jy’s bid to replace the Godesberg Mani- 
festo as a quest for leadership of Ger- 
man political opinion. • 

This motivation may be laudable but ■ 
leadership can only be shown In .prac-. 
tice, in day-to-day politics. , 

Political practice extends no further 
than the medium term in influence and 
effect. Visions alone go any further.. 

Visions as the sole bedrock of polity 
can lead a party even further astray from 
the beaten track of political realism, with 
which It may be trying to come to terms. 

They certainly aren’t a satisfactory 
perspective for a Volkspartel, election 
or no election. . . Walter W. Weber . 

• (Saarbriickcr Zeilung, 24 June 1986) 


and to America's erstwhile enemies in 
particular. 

Despite the prevailing anti-German 
sentiment in much of the United States 
the campaign was endorsed by the US 
government and enabled to get going. 

But where was all the food needed to 
be found, and how was it to be shipped 
to Europe and distributed? 

The first shipment consisted of 2.8 
million. US A rn ™ rations packets. They — 
were the first Care parcels. They con- 
tained sugar, flour, cheese, coffee, co- 
coa, chocolate and powdered milk. 

Each parcel cost the donor first $15, 
later $10. As the donor was sent a per- 
sonal acknowledgement of receipt, Care 
soon enjoyed confidence. 

In Germany storage was arranged by 
welfare organisations, with the govern- 
ment paying shipping costs. 

Care reached its peak during the So- 
viet blockade of Berlin when, from June 
1948 to May 1949 the city was supplied 
by air. 

Care chartered planes and flew about 
200,000 parcels into the beleaguered 
city. 

Once immediate hardship had been 
. eased Care sent aid to Germany to help' 
people staii from scratch: clothing,- 
medicine, tools, agricultural and scien- 
tific equipment, 

Care, renamed Cooperative for Am- 
erican Relief to Everywhere, gradually 
withdrew from the Federal Republic in 
the late 3950s mid concentrated on aid 
tQ other parts of the world. 

The Care mission to the Federal Re- 
public was 1 shut down in mid-1960. : 
West Germany alone had been supplied 
with goods .worth DM346m in an un- 
precedented gesture of humanity and, 

1 readiness to lend a helping hand. 

The poit-wa'r Care went on to be- 
come Care International, with chapters^ 

. in Germany, France, Britain, Italy, Ca- 
nada, Norway, Austria and, of course, 
the United States. 

. It is active all over the Third World: 
:in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
Care’s slogan, Our Aid Has Tradition,- 
hits the nail bn the head. - 

i Rondld Rolhetiburger 3 

(NUf nborgor Nachrichten, 10 Junel 986) 
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Declining Pacific basin growth defuses 
debate about German performance there 


The author of this article, Bernhard 
Welschke, works at the foreign trade 
department of the Confederation of 
German Industry (BDI) In .Cologne. 

G erman firms have been accused of 
neglecting the dynamic markets of 
(he Asian-Pacific region and concen- 
trating on traditional export markets in - 
Europe and Latin America/ 

But now th^ pace of economic growth, 
in the East Is slowing, there Is lessurg-' 
ency in the debate on Germany's indus- 
trial presence there. 

Claijiis-Jhat German firms have mis- 
sed the boat hre wrong'. The government 
agrees. 

In a reply .to a .parliamentary question 
in the Bundestag, it said Germnn com- 
panies had adjusted well to the greater 
domestic and. foreign; trad? ^potential of 
countries in the region. ' ■ ■ ’• 

Ycl German 1 firms are not doing as 
well there as major Japanese and US 
compel itors. , 

Direct investment is a particularly 
promising way in which to systematical- 
ly open up major Asian markets. 

Strict limit's to protection 6 r expan- 
sion of German exports are imposed by 
the ettdenvbbrs of many countries in the 
region to safeguard domestic industrial 
production.- • 

They pursue import substitution poli- 
cies and impose stringent import curbs. 


So direct investment is increasingly 
becoming less a consequence of or an 
addition to than a prerequisite for ex- 
port business. 

Experience by German firms shows 
that investors in the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion generally need above-average stay- 
ing-power in comparison with invest- 
ment and returns elsewhere. 

This- is due for one to the attractive fi- 
nancial terms offered by Japanese 
competitors, often' linked -with public- 
sector development aid commitments. 

Problems also arise in the shape of 
geographical differences, and differ- 
ences in mentality that need to be taken 
into account. 

• They, cop be extremely dauhting for 
small and medium-sized firms, which 
between them make up over 80 per cent 
Of German industry. 

These companies depend heavily .on 
first-rate bapk-up and advice from spe- 
cialists in investmcnl a'nd .tfade in the 
countries concerned. ' 

The toiifederation of German Indus- 
try (BDIj haS for some time sought' to 
establish an export infrastructure in 
keeping with the special' opportunities 
and risks of commitment by small add 
medium-sized firms in the Asian-Pacific 
region. 

The emphasis Is on efficient use and 
possible improvements in the classic 
toolkit Of export promotion: 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


n » 






K-Y 


iMa-a flag 




supplied ihe data arranged in see-at a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
■ ■ . : of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled outer the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to.dlstant countries and for scientific research.' ''' 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the j ■ 
tables, l he emphasis is on the country** natural statistics, on climate, . . . 

• ' population, trade and transport. 

' The guides .ire handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use In . 

commerce, industry and the travel unde- ■ 

Four volumes are nvailiihld: 

North and South America. 172 pp., PM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp. t 24.80; 

Africa! I. Ml pp..'()M I9.K0; " l1 ' " 

Kurope/USSR. 2-10 pp„ lAj MJU . 


. . ' ' ’ " ' d,,'*- . ■ ,7 " ' 7 7 1 , 1 

•'_* ■ ,r 'gsk*. 

Look it up in Brockhaus . 1 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Unlike other industrial ' countries 
the Federal Republic of Germany is 
often represented abroad by a wide 
range of organisations and institutions 
that look after German economic in- 
terests. - ■ 

They include diplomatic and consular 
missions, chambers of commerce and 
German trade delegates and corre- 
spondents of the BfAI, or Federal For- 
eign Trade Information Bureau. 

The Bonn government and trade as- 
sociations agree that this division of la- 
bour has generally proved tried and 
trusted. But industry feels that .classic 
export ‘ promotion hai$ failed to keep 
pace with the growing requirements of 
German commercial interests, especial- 
ly in the Pacific. '■ • 

. Bids to step up the .manpower of 
commercial sections at German mis- 
sions in the, region show. signs of bearing 
fruit. V. 1 ..,- 

. The Foreign Office has been able, 
within the terms of reference of the 
1986 budget, to increase its commercial 
staff by 48, of whom 24 are mainly to 
improve the services provided by Ger- 
man embassies in the Far East and the 
Arab world. 

Foreign service staff training and se- 
lection criteria are also to be- geared to a 
greater extent to the needs of German 
trade and industry. 

Coordination of field work by export 
promo liort'agencies remains essential. Ii 
was the subject of A regional conference 
held' by the Foreign Office early this 
year in Bangkok. • 1 ' : 

..The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives 6 f German diplomatic and 
consular.’ missions in the area and by 
representatives of the various Bonn 
government ministries, development 
cooperation organisations and trade as- 
sociations. 

, .Tile aim was to consider further mea- 
sures to iend added, long-term impetus 
to export and investment endeavours by 
German companies in South-East Asia 
and the Pacific. 

The emphasis was on collaboration in 
gathering, relaying and. evaluating for- 
eign -trade information, which is increa- 
singly processed by computer systems, 
A number of improvements were pro-: 
posed. 

" German industry hopes these sugges- 

Contlnued fram pago 4 

fresh impetus at the polls. The Chris- 
tian and Free Democrats conjure 'vi- 
sions of Red-and-Greenchaod.<'< 
l- ’ They confidently 1 deiitiy expecting 

the mere idea of Greens : sharing power 
in Bohii to send voters'- rushing to 
the aid of the CDU/CSU-FDP coali- 
tion. ■ ■ ■ ' : *' " ■ ' V, "/ 

The Greens themsejyes, liave .taken 
to loudly debating coalition options 
with a view to manoeuvring themselves 
out of their poiitjcal.Hmbo. ( 

It is hardly a promising start. When a 
party: says tor- mere: tactical reasotis.it; 
is prepared -to consider joining a coalii 
(ion but is reluctant to compromise on 
policy issues.it isn’t much use.; , ; i . 

• One can' understand the Greens try- 
ing' to 1 hold on -to the'SPD’s shirt-tails 


lions will be put into effect swiftly* 
consistently. Sufficient flexibility * 
readiness to collaborate on the pan 
information carriers and multip|j cr| D 
indispensable. 1 

Over and above classic export pjo* 
otion measures consideration is 
tedly given to opportunities of groupb 
vestment in the region by German 
panies large and small. 

Investment cooperation is an ifc| 
borrowed from the leading Jap*J 
trading houses. i 

The Institute for Research ia,j 
Technological Lines of Develop**' 
(ITE) in Hamburg last year proem ' 
a survey on this subject eommlssi»i 
by the Bonn Economic Affairs Mb 
try. 

• The survey said German fe, 

lacked a' coordinated marketing*! 
sales Strategy comparable with fa 
drawn up by Japanese general indq 
houses. * - • ■ 

This wpS attributed firstly to thebJ 
of coniparable German tradirtg' hptii 
and secondly to the lack of cbdrdinaij] 
by leading German firms. "I 

Given economic conditions in b i 
Federal Republic it would, howw. 
seem neither realistic nor desiniKv 
Germnn firms to close ranks ia<S*. , «{» * 
nese manner. 

'f'o adopt a “Germany fnc* suaitj- 
would be to run the risk of making sr ( 
pits individual and overall econc. . 
mistakes. 

In the circumstances it would bet' : 
substitute. for an export promotion pot 
cy geared to market forces. 

• German industrial investment in ife 

Asian-Pacific region could in contrast 
well benefit from commercial, financial 
and service sector infrastructure 
provemcnts. i 

The leading German trading hou«v 
many of which can- look back on ton? 
years of marketing and sales expend® 
in Asia, could ploy a key role. 

To ensure optimum use of this pottf 
tial, exporters would need to be offers 
tailor-made marketing concepts ova 
and above the mere handling of transac- 
tions. • ' • . : • 

: This -ca 1 1 s fo r o n-the-spot investment 
A number of well-known German taf 
ing houses have already taken the po 
and offer comprehensive, j 

mode-td-mensure advice. ■ '' 1 

It- will continue to be fd'r P° t en ^, j 
vestors themselves to decide . 

commitments in Asia might P r ° vc , 
their advantage and whether ^ , 
should consider 

other flrms.aerman^^ftP^, 
(Handelsbimt, DtlsieWorf. ' 9 June 


now 

taken a tumble, but they- can harW, 
jfe'ct that 0 lone 1 to stop the rOt w . ' 


a radicalfoficy; reappraisal. 

. V ; BoctkP Democrats and' Grcjens 
ftin' piles' apart oh sCctirity pdJicJ*.^ 
many aspects of foreign' ’ 
economic policy and oh'envifbnip^ 
issties.’ - 1 


■ ‘How they coiiid posiibly riskW. I 

fbrees in d cdfi'lition is, initW ■ 
Stances, a' mystery.' W 

As long as the Greens afe .W.-E j 
preseiU state t^ere , wiH. not he 
6 f-cehtre majority ^Pp lpq? r .... 
Bran dV uj&ci to.qd I vbca t,e.‘ l , , J . .. 

. S ince (he poll results, jya. 
ony he too wi ll naVe beqn wel L a}w ■ . ■ 
the fact-; ‘ . •. ; . * . ' 

,« .‘.i-.i rA. StffdM 1 *#*# 

: ; 1 •‘‘ ''(gtuugan‘iyNachrichtcn, 2 ^i®P 9 :. 
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The count at sharp end of 
the lead-pencil business 

l" S ^ : Computer technology is not the < 

.f/.-.f-.r.'--:-; v; .V.i •»- :v area Count Anton has explored wl 

C ount Anton Wolfgang von Faber- the know-how of the company's spe< 
Castell is a man who has a feeling tsts can be used in new markets. 


^./Castell is a man who has a feeling 15 
for tradition. 

This is not surprising since A.W. Fa- s 
ber-Casteli GmbH & Company has P 
been in his family's possession fbr the J 
past 225 years. 

The first "lead pencil" was produced 
by company founder Kaspar Faber, a' 
carpenter, in 1761. f 

The company is now famous world- 
wide for writing and drawing materials. j 

"The pame and the trade mark are 
our great strengths" sa|d the Count. He ( 
said that he aimed at making the com-, 
pany's name, synonymous, with a mod- 
ern, progressive organisation. . 

The iolesr issue of the house maga- 
zine reveals thpt,in a survey 80 per cent 
of West .Germans knew the name Faber? 
Castell. The- publication . commented: 
"This is a praiseworthy market survey 
result for a medium-sized company." 

Faber-Castell employs 4,000. Along 
with its subsidiaries abroad and com-: 
panies in which the parent company has 
a holding .sales of DM325m were 
achieved last year, 16 per cent more 
than in 1984. 

But for a long period it seemed us if 
the cqmp pn y -was heading tor severe dif- 
ficulties. Between 1929 and 1976 
Count Roland, father of the present 
company head, ruled in patriarchal 
style. Legend has it that he regarded 
good behaviour and obedience as more 
important than managerial qualities. 

Profits were whittled away by an. ex- 
cessive range of products.. Repeatedly 
land had to be sold to balance the 
books, and as no clear decision was 
made about' a successor to Count Ro- 
land, there was the shadow of inherit- 
ance battles between the old Count’s 
five sons hanging over the firm. 

Just in the nick of time Count Roland 
named Count Anton to take over. He 
had been a successful finance manager 
m an .American company, • grooming 
himself well to revive the fortunes of the 
family firm. 

His first, act was to cut the range of 
5,000 products by a half. After a lot of 
wasted t\n\e at the beginning he clearly , 
defined the markets for supplying pro- 
frswonals and the general 1 public. He . 

nology ared 

The Faber-Castell Group produces 
about a billion lead pencils a year. The 
company is the most important produ- 
cer of pencils of this kind in the world. 

There are already signsi however, 
that in more and more offices oompu- 
Icr-based design systems will push out 
the drawing-board and coloured, pen- 
cils. : ‘ . 

Nevertheless modern equipment still 
I heeds pencils and pens. 

Good business opportunities are 
; opening up to supply what is IthoWn iii 
(he computer Industry- as the- “piotter; , .‘ 

1 hsed in> the’ first design^ from cbtripu- 
[ ters. 

j Faber-Castell now liai a good range 
of these precision items .for computers. . 


There are about 10,000 of them being 
used daily for drawing in, West German 
companies. 

Computer technology is not the only 
area Count Anton has explored where 
the know-how of the company's special- 
ists can be used in new markets. 

• Diversification has been particularly 
successful in the cosmetics industry 
producing make-up pencils for such 
household names as Chanel, Vvres 1 Sf 
Laurent and the American company 
Avon. “ 

Now a good 15 per cbnt of sales are 
achieved in the cosmetics field. 

Faber-Castell proposes to extend its 
activities iii (he hobby hnd . leisure mar- 
ket in future. The Count js willing to 
conclude cooperation, production and 
distribution agreements With other com- 
panies and is not averse to buying-in 
products from other producers. 

The consolidation process at Faber? 
Castell has been a tough operation, but 
now Count Anton can concentrate on 
the future targets of his organisation. 

He aims at maintaining a leading po- 
sition internationally as a producer of a 
few but well-chosen products, and he 
intends to extend the company’s sales 
efforts to specialist outlets. He wants to 
extend the company name as a supplier 
of high quality products in the medium 
to high price ranges. 

None of this could he achieved, obvi- 
ously, without strong management sup- 


port. In the past this has been a problem 
for Faber-Castell, 

.In May 1984 Ralph M. Deja ( master 
of a number of languages, left the com- 
pany to join Apply Computer GmbH of 
Munich, where he was appointed ma- 
naging-director. . 

It is possible that Deja regrets the 
move because he had to leave- Apple. 

In September 1984 Peter G.F. Hulls, 
until then director for marketing and 
distribution at Faber-Castell, left to be? 
come managing director of the rubber- 
processing company .Mapa GmbH in 
Zeven. 

FaberrCastell, it seems, is a. happy 
hunting ground for headhunters. 

Count Anton had no alternative but 
to take over the time-consuming ma- 
nagement job himself. 

But relief seems in sight and the pos- 
sibility of realising one of his hopes for a 
re-organisation of the group. 

■In September Ulrich Hanke; manag- 
ing director of Lingner & Fischer 
GmbH of Biihl (producers of the adhe- 
sive Uhu, mouth-wash Odol, Badedas 
and Dr. Best} is joining Faber-Castell in 
Stein to be chairman of the three-man 
board. ■ 

Hanke, 45, will take over the market- 
ing division until a new man can be rec- 
ruited. 

Count Anton, a bachelor and a keen 
amateur sportsman who was almost 
chosen for the national rowing team, 
will devote himself to developing the 
company’s strategy and looking For new 
growth opportunities. He already heads 
the holding company. 

He will also be able to give more at- 
tention to an aspect that is certainly not 
taboo with him — launching Faber-Cas- 
tell on the stock exchanges, where the 
company would undoubtedly be re- 
garded with favour. 


A blonde breaks into male 
world of life in the Gulf 




W 


W omen in bu- |HMSKjU9Efi| 

sitless are 
ac- 

cepted in the de- : 
voutly : Muslim ' " 

Gulf slates; How- 

ever an exception : ' ? ** 

woman, Ilse G. Bo- 

tioii' called "Made- 
in " Germany" 1 
whioh. is- to tour P* • ; 
four Gulf states Hi r : 
next February. Be- H ; 

firms will display ^ ~ ’ W lEp 
their products for V‘ 

■four days each ih W 1 
Kuwait, Bahrain, 

Qatar . and Abu -^H^ . 

Dhabi. A “German 

Food Week" is be- ,lae B°** en 

ing held at* the 

same time. Frau Bo 6 sen>is accepted in 
'the Gulf states, as “a neutral, person^" 
she says with a twinkle in her ey^,,. , . 

She studied business management. 
The she and her husband raii a company 
•which traded with Spain. There she met 
|b Kuwaiti. This contact quickly led to an 
extension of business interests to the 
Gulf, 

: She and her husband separated and 
:Frau Bobsen continued to. run. the bust- 








•i 


Use Bo68en 



t 


,i. . 14 days became three years. ' - 

: (Phbto: Archives) 

ness alone. Then the unexpected hap- 
• pened: at the beginning of 1976 she .flew 
{ for a 14-day trip toKuWait.She stayed 
for three years. 

\ There, she was introduced to an influ- 
. ential businessman who wps having 
j problems dplng.his business suqis. Frau 
■ BobSen, Who had but her tebth .at the 
j trading house pf'Coutinho 
: Company In Hamburg, was dble to help 
. 'using her business. management,; train-. 


Count Anton Wolfgang von ■ Faber- 
Castell . . . diversifying. (Photo; dpa) 

The Faber-Castell Castle in Stein was 
recently used for the filming of a (pur- 
part television drama about ihe.dqstiny 
of a family in the chemicals industry, en- 
titled Fathers and Sons. 

The magnificent building with its 
towers and oriel windows, evidence of 
the industrial spirit and style :of the 
company’s founding years, is only sepa- 
rated from the Faber-Castell factory by 
the castle grounds. 

Like the DM 18m television produc- 
tion the family has undoubtedly suf- 
fered setbacks and known pleasure 
within the castle walls. 

But Graf Anton now prefers to live in 
a comfortable bungalow on the edge of 
Stein. 

A it gust Riiu hi tiger 
iKhumischci Merkur-'Chrot unit VVdi. 

Bunn, 21 June IVSo) 

ing. As an expression of gratitude she 
was able to set up a company in con- 
junction with four Kuwaitis, aimed at 
bridging the gap between the different 
business attitudes of Arabs and Euro- 
peans. 

She recalls that at the beginning it 
was hard going. More than once she 
had her 'suit-case packed ready to 
leave. But after about 10 months she 
noticed that she was generally getting 
to beaccepted. 

She flies to Kuwait abopt ten times a 
year to see that all goes well with - her 
company. t ' 

The “Made in Germany" fair will not 
be a nine-day wonder# A “German Cen- 

DIE# WELT 

i ^taulMiiui Hi.i,uiliH >fa ii lit*, iinsn 


ter"j,is Jo be set up in Flamjpurg at the 
same time to act as a kind of export divl-; 
sioh for medium-sized companies that, 
have forged business relations with the! 
Gulf. . :V J"; ' \ 

Frau BdBsen ilfclfoVes thbre/are big 
! opportunities for -firn«|. who .Want, to do 
i business in the Middle East in the post-* 

• oil era. ' ' : '■ ;• ; 

I She said: 'The' Arabs khqW that they! 

| have to build up thejr owh industries for j 
\ when the 61) riiqS ;out. :NQ-pn^,-!jyants to} 
' go back to wahderin^ thfoVgh the desert 

| on a camel'"'.; v 1 ' ■ * ■ \ 

. At the oti^ei she had-xJlfffo'ql t j e s not ! 
: only with lhe ^rabs, but also among; 


. West Gej'mpi company executives who; 
; did not taiieher seriously! ’ 

{ • • DieterF. Hertel ' 

(DJo Wolt, Bonn,. 18. June 1986) 
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Dresdner Bank 
cashes in 
in America 



T he United States has become the 
most important foreign market for 
the Frankfurt-based Dresdner Bank.' 

Lendings there have been averaging 
$2.7 billion a year. It manages customer, 
deposits worth $2.5 billion and. lias & 
balance sheet of DM5 billion in com- 
mercial transactions. 

The USA accounts for roughly a 
quarter of tli£ bank's lendings abroad — 
mure than leadings in all Western Euro- 
pean industrialised countries pul to- 
gether. 

The bank’s conquest of the New 
World began in 1965 when it opened an 
agency in New York — the first German 
hank to take such a step in the Ameri- 
can financial metropolis. 

New York has remained, the centre of 
Drcsdncr’s operations: it upgraded the 
agency to a branch office in 1972 and 
since then has set up branches in -Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Miami and an ag- 
ency in Houston. A branch has also 
been set up in Canada. 

Investment banking has been handled 
since 1972 by the A.B.D. Securities 
Corporation, in which the Bayerische 

I Jypolhckcn- and Wcchsel-Bnnk hjisr n 

25 percent holding. 

The range of services provided by the 
Dresdner Bank in America is almost as 
comprehensive as that of an all-purpose 
bank in the Federal Republic. 

The 1978 International Banking Act 
allows foreign (as opposed to Ameri- 
can) banking institutes to conduct com- 
mercial and investment banking trans- 
actions simultaneously, providing, both 
lines of business began before 1 978. 

Kurt Morgen, the man in charge of 
North American activities, emphasises 
that Dresdner's main target group are 
German companies. ' 

The second target group is major US 
companies with international ambitions. 

The Dresdner Bank's low-margin 
lending business in the USA is just a 
means of moving in to other banking ae- 
rifies with more lucrative interest mar- 
gins, commissions and fees.- • 


• The Dresdner Bank was called in, for 
example, when the Hamburg- based Ot- 
to mail order group took over the Chi- 
cago-based Spiegel moil order company 
in 1982. 

This is the kind of deal the Dresdner 
Bank’s office in downtown Manhattan, 
just round the corner from Wall Street, 
would like to see in future. . 

During the lasr five years German 
firms invested DM2Qbn in the USA, 
which is more than during the preceding 
three decades. 

Since the beginning of the sixties Am- 
erican firms have invested roughly 
DM24bn in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Exports to America between 1980 
and 1 985 increased by an average of- 2 1' 
per cent, i.e. three times faster than dur- 
ing the 1970s. 

The United States has now become 
the Federal Republic's third most: im- 
portant trading partner behind France 
nnd the Netherlands. 

Merchandise trade with the Federal- 
Republic is also becoming more and 
more important for the USA. 

In 1 985 it accounted for about six per 
cent of all US imports and four per cent 
of exports, 

The securities business is also doing 
very well. 

In 1985 German investors acquired 
fixed-interest securities with a net value 
ofDM5.3bn. 

-US dividend-bearing securities ac- 
counted for DM2.1 bn.-. 

The incredible size of the American 
market is reflected in the fact thaL as 
Roller pointed out, there are five times 
more companies in the USA than in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Their stock exchange turnover, how- 
ever, is thirteen times higher. . 

One of the market nichek -into -which' 
f/ie Dresdner Bank has moved during 
recent years is international portfolio 
management, for institutional investors, 
above all, North American pension : 
funds. 

The ABD International Management 
Corporation (ABDI) now manages total 
assets worth $l,6bn. 

Although the -corporation has ma--. 
naged to assert itself on the rtiarkfet it is 
subject to tough competition. 

in the USA there are approximately 
150 similar firms trying to get a slice of 
this market segment. 

. The ABDI, however, ranks in seventh 
position among these firms apd is the 
second largest non-American company 
in this field. 

As ABDTs president ' Ullrich Moser 
explained, “business is becoming more 
and more hectic all the time”. 

■ \Heide Neukirchen 

. (Well am Sonntag, Hamburg, 22 June 1986) 


Plan to include foreigners 
in loan underwriters’ club 


T he Deutsche Bundesbank plans to 
allow 16 more foreign banks to join 
the federal loan syndicate. 

The syndicate, which was set up in 
1952 and is headed by the Bundesbank, 
underwrites federal loan issues. 

The latest proposal by the West Ger- 
man central- bank would give foreign 
banks a 20 per cent underwriting share, 
a fact which does- not go down well with 
existing syndicate members. 

, They would prefer a share of 15, or 
better still .1 0 per cent.. 

• .The head of the trage-unipn-owned 
Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft (BfG), Tho- 
mas Wegschneider, criticised the parti- 
cipation of more foreign banks. 

Cooperative banks and savings banks 
are also unhappy about the planned 
moVe, since these banks have been urg- 
ing the Bundesbank for some time now 
to grant them a higher share. 

Ten of the existing 73 syndicate 
members are already under foreign 
ownership due to shareholding acquisi- 
tions. 

The big banks account for 36 per 
cent, the savings banks for 23 per cent 
and the cooperative institutes for 12 per 
cent of the current syndicate amount. 

The Bundesbank has declared that it 
is willing to consider a change in the 
share system and syndicate structure at 
a later date. 

In reference to the foreign banks, F. 
Wilhelm Christians, board spokesman 
of the Deutsche Bank, also stressed that 
banks wishing to join the 1 federal loan 
syndicate must show the “desired and 
necessary sense of responsibliiy". 

The tasks facing the syndicate are of a 
long-term nature and must be ap- 
proached extremely carefully. 

If all goes according to plan, the Bun- 
desbank hopes that a federal loan of be- 
tween DM3bn and DM4bn will be issu- 
ed with the participation of the new for- 
eign banks.in July.- 

\ ..The Bundesbank took its decision 
following talks between Qerman and 
foreign credit institutes. 

It is hoped that the new move will 
open up the capital market and increase 
the appeal of the Federal Republic as a 
centre of finance. 

The main prerequisite for the 16 se- 
lected foreign banks is that they make a 
firm commitment to take op their share 
and effect a permanent placement. . 

.If parts of the loan are returned to the 
central bank within a year after they 
have been issued the Bundesbank has to 


pay back most of the selling comm* 
sion. i 

The new members of the extended 
federal loan syndicate are two Swiss 
banks, four US banks, six -Japans 
banks and one bank respectively 
Liechtenstein, Sweden, the Netherlands 
and Canada. 

. In order to ensure that German badi 

are not discriminated against in ifo 
field the previous issuq amount of tb 
Federal Government, the Federal M 
ways and the Federal Post Office willbf 
raised accordingly. 

However, this cannot hide the 1 u 
that this will do little to calm downtbt 
critics. 

The Bundesbank justifies the red* 
tribution of ' the sydicate shares ij 
claiming that the liberalisation of mow 
and capital market transactions is » 
only important for the maintenance c 
freedom in goods and services Iran* 
tions, but is also a means of warding j 
the threat of international proteisw- 
ism. 

In the eyes of the Buiidesflw?* 
new measure reflects growing interns- 
tionalisation arid trends on the Gemm 
capital market. 

The Bundesbank is convinced thi 
the extension of the syndicate also «I- 
lects the trend that more' and more for- 
eigners are buying German bonds. 

The foreign bonks still have to make 
their final decision on whether to join 
the syndicate or not. 

However* the Bundesbank expects all 
lfi banks to agree. ' 

If they don’t join the door to the syn- 
dicate will remain closed for some lime 
to 'dome. • 

' The placement of federal loan issues 
has always been a lucrative business. 

What is more, the foreign banks 
themselves haVe been demanding more 
participation In the syndicate by point- 
ing towards the fact that many of the 
Federal Government,, Railways 
Post Office loans hnve been goms 
abroad. 1 

Bundesbank statistics show t ^ 1 ® 1 Jvf 
federal loan syndicate has issued 
Federal Government, Railways & 
Post-Office loans worth DM'l 881™$^ 
1952. ; 

At the beginning of June this Ff 
106 loans -worth DM1 41 bn were *»■ 
circulation. 


(Slut (garter ZdW** 41 June 
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motoring 


Grand piano soaks up sun 
on the road to the summit 


Seventy-odd- solar-powered cars are 
trail-blazing round Switzerland from 
Freibdrg in the Black Forest In the Tour 
de Sdl world championships. The Sun- 
run battery-powered cars, some dis- 
tinctly odd, others more everyday In ap- 
pearance and design, provide welcome 
publicity for solar energy and will hope- 
fully promote a market for these auto- 
motive outsiders. __ 

C lassical music can be heard at the 
controls of a snow-white concert 
grand piano as it winds its way up the 
Schliengen road in the Black Forest, a 
scries of hairpin bends and an ascent of 
136 metres (446ft). 

From there the Tour de Sol heads 
downhill via Welmlingen, Efringen and 
Weil am Rhein to the Swiss border. 

The grand piano aims to make it to 
Basle by the end of the day’s touring. 
But the hill must first be climbed. There 
is a haze in the. air over the sun-baked 
road. 

South Baden, wine-growing country 
“spoilt by the Sun,” to quote the adver- 
tising slogan, is sweltering in a heat 
wave. 

It is the hottest day this year in Frei- 
burg. Ideal weather for solar-powered 
vehicles. 

The grand piano is no mirage. It is the 
most imaginative of the 70-odd cars 


that set out from Freiburg this morning 
on the first leg of the inaugural world 
championships. 

It boasts an anglepoised suntop con- 
sisting of solar panels. The music is 
played by a cassette recorder. The man 
at the. keyboard is not a pianist; it is 
Kurt pario from Biel, near Berne, Swit- 
zerland. 

The musical playmobile, dwned by 
the Future Bike Club, goes by the name 
of Fortissimo, but adagio would be a 
more accurate description of its leisure- 
ly pace. 

The Tour de Sol brochure says the 
championships can be sure to involve 
nothing hectic and lio aggression, sim- 
ply enjoy&ble motoring and peace and 
quiet. 

The top speed of vehicles entered is 
40kph(25mph). • 

The mountain test uphill from the 
wine-growing village of Schliengen is 
the first serious test of vehicles entered 
for the championships. 

Dario's grand piano makes the ascent 
at a snail’s pace with the help of a little 
pedal power. 

His is a Category II vehicle and has 
pedals as well as electric traction. 
Others, powered by solar energy only 
and streamlinedly aerodynamic in ap- 
pearance, are less successful. 

They fail to scale the gradient un- 
aided. The output of their solar genera- 
tors isn't even enough to run an electric 
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Getting there Is the main thing. 


fan heater. So drivers have to gel out 
and push. 

The first leg of the tour is 63km, or 
just short of 40 miles. A further 320km, 
or 200 miles, lie ahead. 

The tour will take them via Biel, 
Berne, Interlaken, Lucerne and Suhr. 
Their toughest obstacle will be the 
1.008-metre (3.307ft) Bruning Pass. 

Speed records are neither expected 
nor required. “Getting there is all that 
counts." says Kurt Dario. 

Speed and hill-climbing are less im- 
portant than the publicity the event 
gains. “The lour," says PRO Urs Peter 
Naef, "is intended to lend further impe- 
tus to solar vehicle construction." 

Switzerland has so far been seen as 
ihe mother country o! solar cars. The 

- ->8p0n4Qr0"-andrtarg«fi!ser**»are->'&H'j0SfMM« 
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golf buggy, smashing the DM10,000 so- 
lar-panelled roof and upturning the bat- 
teries.' 

An acid leak from the batteries des- 
troyed his electronic controls too. 
Bearded, 50-year-old Schuhmann 
proudly snys he was the first in a centu- 
ry of motoring to scale the Fern and 
Reschcn passes ill an electric car. 

This year the tour was over for him 
before it even began. He was most up- 
set. 

He and his son were among the hand- 
ful of solar motorists who watched the 
field set out from Freiburg in the bright 
sunlight. The six-day tour got off to a 
brilliant start, with the Sun shining 
brightly in a cloudless sky. 

h feels good, as the tour brochure 
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are well over two thirds of the competi- 
tors. 

Twelve teams from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany have entered, plus 
four from France, two from the United 
States and even one from Australia. 

The Australian Supernova, a four- 
man tandem with a solar-cell roof and 
an electric motor is the handiwork of 
Queensland University’s solar energy 
research centre; 

In 1984 the Supernova won a long- 
distance race over 1,850km (1,156 
miles). This time the aim is to prove it 
can hold its own under everyday condi- 
tions on Swiss mountain roads. 

About 35, or nearly half, the vehicles 
entered are series models with a com- 
mercial background. 

. . They include the CSK City Gar, a 
streamlined bubble car from Aachen, 
Peter Bucher’s Harmonie from Pfaffi- 
kon, Switzerland, and Walter. Forster’s 
O Solar Miq, a three-wheeler with a 
professional look it owes to Italian de- 

Is Rbff^bisch- frbm 
« Freiburg, whose; droplet-shaped vehicle 
made mainiy.of cycle parts "has been li- 
, censed and fuljy authorised to u$e Ger-. 

man roads as a road taX-Qxempted cycle 
, ; rickshaw with an auxiliary eng] ne.'. s . 

A run of 50 ! Disch sblarmobijes is 
ready for production in the inventor’s 
workshop. They arp 3.'20 metres long, 
and Ideal as city runabouts; he sqVs. • 
Vv. “f am going to- scrap my car^ Dl§bh' 
. says. Replans togo Solar-only. : • 

; Berlin epO-fVeak KafFHeihz Sohuh- 
. ; rtiann already, has, yfct he was thp uphap- 
■ ; piest the suq in , Karlsruhe, 

where.hip sQlar velljcie: W^s^ fbun^::;W , 
; ;h?ye been demolished ehixQute^’%; : 

* ItoameVcropderio 11 its traller^ whicn 
' • turned - Turtle -at; 1 40kph (8?mph), 
J wrecking the cab of what once,, was a 
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slightest strain on the environment yet 
to keep moving, powered only by solar 
energy. 

Is this elation entirely justified? 
Maybe not. Ecological purists are 
bound to have feelings of vestigial guilt. 

None of the vehicles entered converts 
sunlight straight into electric power. All 
are powered by conventional lead bat- 
teries, and they are anything but praise- 
worthy In either manufacture or dispo- 
sal. 

Besides, in bad weather batteries run 
flat after a distance of between 40 and 
100km (25 and 60 miles), and power 
mtist then be taken by plugging into an 
electric socket. 

Electric power from the national grid 
almost inevitably comes from either 
nuclear power stations, with their radia- 
tion risk, or coal-fired power stations, 
with their static emission. 

' “The limits to solar power must be 
clearly acknowledged," says ■ Professor 
Adolf Goetzberger, head of the Fraun- 
hofer Solar Energy Systems Institute in 
Freiburg. - ■ . ' ' • , ■ - 

1 Solar -cells generate so little power 
that they cannot' hope to keep more thqn 
a toy car on the move. '• * ; 

But even fun cars- can make moneyi 
arid Ragnai- Mathey, head of 0 Vienna 
engineering' firm; feels the- market al- 
ready exists. : 

“It’s an- enormous market, ". he says, 

watching the Start in Freiburg, “If only 

bccausC'there are so many outsiders.” • | 

; ' Marh6^V now in his late’'50s, sold his 
first electric car 2 q:yeafs agti. He.now 
plans to converi his battery-powered 
three'-w heeler s'tb sol at* eftbfgy. ■ 

His aim is to' sell between 30' had 40 
vehicles a year: *• • 

mrtild Gtihttr ' 

‘ ’ '(OleWch.Borirt,^ Jun6l98fi) 
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80 -year-old Ohno gives Butoh 
a touch of the Hijikatas 






T he show is over and the. grand old 
man of Japanese Butoh dancing, 
Kazuo Ohno, 80, stands alone on the 
empty stage at the Berlin Academy of 
Arts. 

He bows, is given a bouquet of flow- : 
crs and, showing that the end need not 
be the end, dances on ..like a butterfly .\ 
“with a broken wing, ready to fait yet 
never tiring of fluttering up again and 
again." ' 

“Something big happened quite quiet- 
ly," “the dead arc starting to. walk,” 
“birth,; life, death, love and suffering — 
all were confined in one immense eino- 
lion." 

These arc quotations /rom a text by 
Kazuo Ohno on his The Dead. Sea — 
Viennese Waltz and Ghosts which was 
the climax and finale of a.feslival of Bu- 
toh dancing arranged by the Bethanien 
Arts Centre. 

Ohno’s work conveyed .a striking im- 
pression of what Butoh can be: an op- 
portunity of talking abput death and 
celebrating life, for instance. . 

The much-vaunted man in the strict, 
in this.case the streets of Tokyo, defines 
Bytph, which . emerged in the early 
1960s as a “stamping dance” from the 
Japanese underground, as follows: 

• All movements and dances the orig- 
ins of which are unknown are Butoh. . 

• Butoh -is what knows neither rules 
nor taboos. 

• When one person says no and the 
others say yes, then it is Butoh, 

These and other definitions- are to be 
found in a book entitled Die Rebellion 
lies Korpers — Butoh — Ein Tqhz ttus Ja- 
pan published by Alexander Verlag to 
coincide with the festival. 

The book is written by Michael Ha- 
erdter and Sumie Kawai and dedicated 
to Tatsumi Hijikata, the forerunner and 
pioneer of Butoh, who died early this 
year. , 

In 1985, in his last public speech, Hi- 
jikata repeatedly referredto childhood. 
“Observing children and how they han- 
dle their bodies has strongly influenced 
my Butoh,” the 57-year-old dancer and 
choreographer said at the first Tokyo 
Butoh Festival. 

He called to mind the way.in which 
children handle objects generally seen 
as dead and inanimate: 

“1 once secretly took a ladle out into 
the field and Left it there because 1 felt 
sorry for it in its dark kitchen; JL wanted 
to show it the countryside. ■ - •- 

“Feeling limbs and parts of one's 
body to be independent objects or uten- 
sils and, conversely, loving objects like 
one's own body is a key to the origins of 
Butoh." 

Ohno is a symbol of Butoh and a 1c- 
gendnry figure. On stage he is. an old 
man with his face made up white, cap- 
able of being both a child and an old 
man, a man and a woman, a prjest and a 
clown, and a magician talking about 
despair and joy, hope and fear, longing 
and-sorrow. 

Eastern and Western culture are jn -7 
ler linked in the most natural manner^ as 
are past and present, art and life. 


The transitions frbni one to the other 

are gradual. Nature sound effects merge 
into music and spiritual songs merge in- 
to the Viennese waltzes to which Ohno 
dances in The Dead Sea. • 

He does so with a light shrug of the 
shoulder, a smile, a barely perceptible 
wave of the hand, a movement of the. 
head or simply by walking round in a 
circle that maps out an entire world on 
the empty stage. 

.“His belief in Life and in human ex- 
pression is so strong that he needs noth- 
ing more than himself, with eyes in his 
head, hands on his arms and feet on his 
legs, to imbue the fleeting moments of 
his performance with absolute beauty," 
film-maker Werner Schrocter wrote af- 
ter first meeting Ohno in 1980 at the 
drama festival in Nancy, France. 

Ohno performed his Admiting La 
Argentina in Nancy. He performed it in 
Berlin too. 

Sohroeter made his' stage "and love 
film General probe (Dress Rehearsalj 
starring Ohno and another legendary fi- 
gure, opera star Maria Callas: 

‘'Longingly he listens to the voice of 
Maria Callas, who had the same gift as 
lie docs for making time stand still and 
freeing you from fear ” ■ 

Life and survival. At one point, his 
faced wreathed in pain, Ohno turns to 
one side-far a moment and peers back 

with a shy smile 

Slowly he falls to the ground, lying on 
his back like a helpless .bug, then getting 
back on his feet to go on wirh a grace 
that clearly can have a great deal to do 
with courage. 

Like a high-wire artist he moves ac- 
ross the flat and empty stage, making 
even his exits at the end of each scene 
appear adventurous. - 
Lightly and without sentimentality he 
leaves the stage, soon to return in a 
fresh costume, with a flower in his hair, 
wearing a black wig or a coloured hat, a 
dress or a suit, short trousers, a bag, and 
a doll pinned to the long cloak in which 
he looks like a wanderer between differ- 
ent worlds — and different lives, 

“I learnt how to breathe in and out 
and grew up in a certain place. It is im- 
possible either to teach or to learn this 
strictly personal experience”: Hijikata 
oace said. Butoh dancers deed not be 


expected to come 
up with ready- 
made solutions, 
programmes or 
answers. “When I 
dance it Isn't, a. mat- 
ter • of answering 
earlier questions,’’ 
says Min Tanaka, 

40. “What I want is 
to make the ques- 
tions themselves 
take shape.” Tana- 
ka’s solo pro- 
gramme Himmels- 
form (Shape of 
Heaven) opened 
the Berlin festival. 

He has always 
worked in relation 
to where his danc- 
ing takes place, to a . 
specific, once-only 
event. His- starting 
point in Berlin was • Kazu °P hn0 
the Bethanien Arts 

Centre, a former hospital in Kreuzberg, 
a city-centre area near the Berlin Wall. 
He has danced in rivers and on the rgof 
of a Manhattan skyscraper, in Michel 
Foucault's Paris apartment and benenth 
waterfalls, in deserts and in gardens. In 
Berlin he impressively succeeded yet 
again in forging a link between his own 
body and the alien space. 

Wearing clothes the colour of soil 
and a dark woman's wig, he soon leaves 
the small and intimate stage, only to re- 
turn like a horseman of the Apocalypse 
among the audience.; ... 

He takes off-his costumes like, a snake • 
shedding its skins and leads the audi- 
ence into the corridor, where he climbs 
into closed windows, calling to mind the 
patients who used to walk along these 
corridors in their dressing gowns. 

As photographers’ shutters tirelessly 
click, Tanaka dances on, down the stairs 
and into the lobby, eventually going out- 
side, his naked body steaming on the 
stone steps. 

He- slowly slips down, gets up again 
and runs qver the grass to a tall, tree 'as 
dark falls. There he stands quite still, 
breathing in and out, naked, his back to 
the tree trunk. • • 



* 


the end needn’t be the snk. ^ 

( Photo: Q Uvcftittltop, 

Totally disrobed, he nods curtly. Un 
show is over. Tanaka takes his lea': 
bowing as he crosses the lawn. Someu 
goes over to him with an overcoat. 

“You reveal yourself with nothing? 
tellingly as with masks. Nudity is ik 
way to escape," wrote Jean Genet, a Eu- 
ropean who had much in common with 
Butoh. 

Butoh invariably entails an alterca- 
tion with masks, masquerades, extent 
and interiors. 

“I believe,” Ohno says, “that nun 
life coincides with that of the univew 
To ‘hie Butoh means donning the cos- 
tume of the universe. ' • • 

“It means donning attire for hod 
body and soul: the costume of Butoh. 

As though it were perfectly simply 
dons his costume, stands in front t» t 
white: backdrop and sets out onajor 
ney with his body, dancing agato 10 
old waltzes and turning circles. 

' He is a [hazing and- often like a 
amazed when he has sudddenly daw** 
far away, an old man quite close » 
un,born in Kubrick^Qdyssey. to w®* 
Space. ‘ ■ 

Ah older woman, a survivor, w* j 
.of a tree and wants to make a sig»^ . \ 
against death, She collects monej 
has a chestnut tree plantcd»g r 
hospital where Aids 
. As he stands on--ffie* la J v ^ 
about the need to constant V . 

flutter up again, .Ohno calls 

white With bright blue hair 
ike a bride. 


t il ; ( )■[<■* 
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erne effort sets the 


staying active despite old age 
old-timer. The dead are starttof 


walk.” 

The writer first saw him a fe* ' 
ago at the Munich drama festival, . 

rehearsal in a circu^j^ 

PPiCpTwith' blue eyefc 
,e$t, surrounded by child**?*] 
She eventually danced again.; ' 
Yet always it w’ 


i films Dark blotches 

Norwegian cameraman dashes after white in nocturnal 
mice and stumbles over a winner tale of mayhem 


JSB* 



Min Tnqaka * - . helping 
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N orwegian cameraman- Ivar Kalle- * 
berg took a week to make his se- j 
vefi- minute, film, A Christmas Fairy- 
fa It, in' which a family of mice play the 
main. parts. , 

: He said: “I let them out and then just 
dashed after them with the camera." 

The result was one of the winners at 
thePrixJeuneSse in Munich- . 

It shows the. mice enjoying themselves 
lit thi kitchen cupboard; taking the liv- 
ing room' (decorated for Christmas) by 
storm; swinging on the branches of the 
Christmas tree; and making a truce with 
the grumpy cat. 

It was so cleverly edited and narrated 
with such ,wiV that it had the; 29.5 adult 
experts giggling, jike children. 

But otherwise there was npt much 
amusement at the Prix jeunesse. this, 
year. ... (1 . . 

The international prize is awarded 
every two years for the best television 
films for children and young people. 

It is supported by the Land of Bavar- 
ia, the qity of Munich, Bavarian Radiq 
and the Second television Channel. 

Festival qianager Ernst Emrich said 
that “the tendency to discuss everything 
with children continues unabated." 

Many of the prmlueU'»nN in all caic- 
tpn' a. play!*, ini urination, 
entertainment and cartoon films) dealt 
with death, war, divorce, living abroad 
and being handicapped.. 

These films showed the darker side of 
life which in reality children would have 
to face up to anyway and come to terms 
with. 

More than in previous years the tele- 
vision drama fbrniaj.was preferred, 
partly because 6f Its. greater attraction 
and possibilities for identification, and 
partly just because film budgets are 

larger. ' 

This was shown in the cartoon film 
category,' included this year for the first 
lime. The heart-warming SWedish Tele- 
vision film about a small autistic girl and 
the problems that beset her family won 
the award. , ... \ 

'The British Independent "Television 
((TVJ contribution Look it mi won two 
prizes, qne awarded without regard td 
category 0 f film and a second, special 
Prize on behalf of Unicef. . . > ■ 

^ Without vanishing over the facts 

derst a ndiiig the'wbrld around hint and 
the beginnings of a friendship.’ 1 
The winner irt ’the category “Child- 
ren's plays," the Canadian contribution 
Griff makes a date} takas- as j its central 
theme being Handicapped 1 and first love 

at school’;- ■ : ' 

‘ The 1 Category 'Information" was Vfcfy 
disappointing. Un kindness) uqimagirla- 
tiveness and just plain propaganda do- 
miniated most of the fl lips. • »'*• , : - 
The fascinating BBC ldea’of a direct 
satellite- link ‘ between young people 
from Britain and Russia turned outdike 
this. Theexchanges, stimuiatfed by'the 
presenter; ■ were preju diced' wit h’ 1 the 
Brilish yourtg pebple having the best of 
it because ofthe* 'language and. free 
'speech; 1 ' jm:-.- . , . 


The Russians presented a television 
film about the world and young people, 
that had little to say and kept to the par- 
ty line. 

The Danish film, “So long as he can 
count the cows" stood out. It is part of a 
series that describes to children daily 
life in the Third World. 

This film told the story of two boys 
who live in the kingdom of Bhutan in 
the Himalayas. It was given not only the 
Prix Jeunesse award but also a special 
prize presented by the German Unesco 
Commission. ' 

There were altogether 96 contribu- 
tions from 64 television organisations In 
46 countries. 

This is almost too many for any dis- 
cussion in' detail, which is. a feature bf 
the Prix Jeunesse. There is ho business 
talk about the Films. The festival is al- 
most an island of the blessed. 

' -Nevertheless It Has been opened to 
private organisations that cart 'submit 
children’s broadcasts if certain condi- 
tions are met. 

They must have produced the pro- 
gramme themselves, for instance, and 
they must have a national significance. 

RTL from Luxembourg and Sat 1 that 
screens children's programmes pre- 
pared by a Ravensburg publishing 
house declined lo participate although 
invited to do so. 

The amusing contribution from the 
American private television channel. 
,\n kcluileon. made up of comedy ’•pots 

and gdgS. showed ihb’ way'tlrlngs'm® go-- 
ing. 

This film was not made by the com- 
pany. Because it is cheaper, the whole 
programme is sold as 1 a package in var- 
ious countries. It did not have much that 
was oreative-about it. 

What was conspicuous was that a 
large budget did not automatically mean 
better quality. Quite the contrary in fact. 

As ever the story-lirie, the message or 
the ability to amuse was lost in too much 
ddebr and orgies of tricks. 

There were plenty of examples of this 
from the pop music show from Djakarta 
to the 1.5 million marie-production for 
South -German -Television, A Christmas 
fairy-tale (which tells’the story of the girl 
with the matches) lo the gaudily-coloured 
fantasy story from France Cigahtne. 


It was much easier to concentrate on 
the relationships in Look at me, and the 
East German cartoon film contribution 
Der Zuvielfraser was so much dearer, 
wittier and more trenchant. 

It dealt with an argument between 
three mice about eating. In a few mi- 
nutes volumes were spoken about living 
together. 

Often cultural differences qomednto 
play in assessing the value of contribu- 
tions, particularly those from the Third 
World. 

This-year about a quarter of the films 
shown were from the Third World, a 
considerable Increase over those shown 
at the previous festival. ■ •' 

This was all ■ the more heartening 
since the films made in the southern 
hemisphere were made wiih little money 
and had to compete with productions 
made for mass consumption. ■ 

; What is long-drawn out and uiidra- 
matic for the European is fascinating to 
the African. • ‘ 

So it was hard for these films to com- 
pete for naturally their video techniques 
looked quite simple compared with the 
technical paraphernalia- of the Euro- 
pean films. 

The contribution from Burundi, con- 
vincing and using simple production 
methods, was quire lovely, and the 
country only entered the television era 


Rittner6ta0t-91mtlfltr 

H ans-Christoph Blumenberg knows 
his way around the ' film -world 
better than most in this country. He 
has learned from iyis earlier work in 
film series that the banality of every- 1 
day things is fascinating.' They only 
have to be made magical by mystifying 
them. ■ 

His film Der Sbtumtr ties Samurai 
(The summer of the samurai) shows it 
man in black who spreads anxiety and 
fear in a city. ' ■'• 

He leaves his mark ort walls. It re- 
mains a mystery for qJong time. The 
police dbn i know what td"do, the au- 
thorities are afraid and' the press has 
enough material for 'arijl humberi of 
sinister stories. 

The city is Haniburgi 'The houses 
and streets arc photographed like ti 
rugged landscape. There are rivers full 
of mystery hnd fairy-tale eristics. 

This mysterious man in block casts a 
dark shadow over the city. In. his 
close-fitting clothes, his hull-mask and 
his black head-band decorated with 
Japanese characters in white he gives 
the impression of a figure from an- 
other world. 

He is everywhere and nowhere ut 


two years ago. other world. 

The Mnry of the Unutganuro Feasnv- ... M . 

at a. u.U to children by changing from He ,s e verywhere and nowherc^l 

-mippewm 1 ■dueuiUBiritiiy-rt/in.-^PmJ-fl/ni "uuu and tiiu sumc-rtmcrv^a-o 
is quite poetic with authentic drum him, no-one sees him. He opens well- 

* ■ .antAAtaji rnfoc anrl hlirlic m HHPV Hfi 


background sounds. 

This film was given a special prize by 
the international jury. 

There was unanimity about the 
French contribution. It was trendy. loud 
and without any underlying meaning or 
intention. 

Its nervous excitement seemed meant 
to appeal to small potential viewers, us- 
ing little girls dressed provocatively as 
Marilyn Monroes, downright sex objects. 


him, no-one sees him. He opens well- 
protected safes and burns money. He 
creates chaos among computers — all 
with th? suggestive powers of his 
eyes. 

From the very beginning it is obvi- 
ous that we spectators are to be se- 
duced into enjoying kids’ stuff. The to- 
tally impossible is going lo be made to 
appear possible. 

In Blumenberg’s film the man in 
black quiokly becomes a symbol of 





Hamburg 1 copping: It frorii the man In 

' , • 1 1 1 : » '■ f i i 


iviiuiij'u — j — - • black quioKiy becomes a symooi ui 
This was an example.of fte trend, cn- .. thoiJsands D f possibilities. He embod- 
ticised by one of the experts, the intru- ies craving and disappointment. 

^°e“' CHP CU ' ,Ure inl ° ' «« ree a . 1S my,*, rn.ag.ea, powerJ 

Christiana Grefe and legendary fame, neverthless 
(Deutsches AUgemct^es Sonn.agsbiau, he gives the impressio^of reqhty. 

Hamburg, 22 June 1986) Everythfiig Us possible. because ev- 
1 e ry thing is cbmprehpnsibie. ; 

. Hans Petfer 'HaljwacWs : piayk this 
joysterious character :,yery precisely; 
ivexy coolly, very physldally.^:. 

• a He- achieves whet se bmed lijhn p os si ^ 
ble in Ger'hian EiimVunth now. in. all 
the empty- play he ' reflects the deep 
longings of thosewa.tchjng the fU^i. 

But tiiis story. U qqt- whole, of the 

' fijm. Iq fflet fifr Sopmer l ^.S(imura\ 
begins in 1703 in Japan. when 47 war-i 
riors seek revenge on a traitor to theii 
'■lord; - '■ -y 1 ; . ;[-• *'j: v- 1 '/ - .-I 

This act' Obliges them to dbrnmit sui- 
cide so that they die with honour, Thq 
.. warrior-?- naptes ;cpmq tp^Jight flgain in 
1986, sproye'd ? n thc j' 

walls of Hamburg iho.iise^.,. A' .womnn 
. jqvxnalist, (CornotjfFfpJja^s 1 )' get s out 
'fd rihra^el the' Mystery dT the Charac- 
ters. ■ ■ ' ' 1 - • • • ’ 

] Unfortunately tbt -.Story ;of.. this re-t 
-search fail&There.dsfar 'too much talki 

lack in Oar Sommer too To ° bl “ sS cha,fer ^ ,h a 

, .(Photo: Rirtwolt) Cohtlnuod on page 13 
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Astronaut tells how gravity 
played tricks on him 


> wtnk.ll ft i.|tr «likVii 


G erman astronaut Rcinhard Furrcr 
has told about some odd things that 
happened to him immediately fitter re- 
turning from his Spneelab mission last 
year. ■ 

Addressing a meeting dealing with 
space resenreh and physical education, 
he described how he hat been unable to 
throw □ cigarette lighter to a friend be- 
tween two and three metres away, 

The meeting .was held in Cologne by 
the German Spnrt Academy. and the 
Aerospace Research Establishment 
(DFVLR). 

Furrcr said that at the first attempt 
the lighter had landed a mere 20cm in 
front of him. His second attempt cleared 
30cm <1 ft). 

It wasn't due to muscular fatigue or at- 
rophy or a blockage of some other kind. 

It merely shuwed the extent to which 
his senses had -adapted to the state of 
weightlessness, Iri space the slightest 
push would have been enough to throw 
the lighter virtually any distance. 

Further examples showed hoW quick- 
ly the human nervous system adjusted 
to weightlessness. Back on earth he had 
noticed an ' unusual sensation when 
climbing stairs. 


He felt the stairs give way under him, 
. so that he slowly made his way upstairs 
but the stairs gave way one by one as he 
did so. 

These sensations only occurred iim 
mediately after he landed. A few days 
later they had vanished. But sports 
teachers were more interested in what 
he had to say about the decline in mus- 
cular tension in outer space, 

This phenomenon had gone to such 
an extent that in the dark he no longer 
knew where his arms were and had to 
think where to look to check the time by 
his wristwalch. 

• Professor Sregemawi of the physiol- 
ogy department at the Sport Academy 
said n vnriely of phenomena were of 
equal interest to both space medicine 
and physical education as a research 
discipline. 

When his athletes were rushed into 
top-flight training schedules they felt 
decidedly ill. Physiological disharmony 
occurred because not all body systems 
adjusted at equal speed to the new de- 
mands. 

. A' similar, if opposite phenomenon 
occurred in outer space, where physical 
demands on the astronaut’s body dec- 
lined dramatically due to zero gravity. 

Either way, physiological harmony 
was thrown out of joint. 

Proffessor Klein, head of the 
DFVLR’s aviation medicine institute, 
said in his lecture that pathological 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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That down-to-earth feeling . . . astronauts Relnhard Furrer (right) and Em 
M easerschmidt with a modal of Spacelab and 'shuttle. (PhtMid 


changes in the organism due to zero 
gravity could be countered by physical 
training. 

In the 1970s the Americans had their 
astronauts on board Skylab go through 
a daily 90 minutes of keep fit exercises. 

The Russians had made their cosmo- 
nauts go through a two-and-a-half-hour 
daily routine on long-term space mis- 
sions. 

Exercises included running on a belt, 
using an expander, pedalling on a cycle 
trainer and wearing special suits with 
rubber bands running up and down the 
body. 

These suits, known as penguin suits* 
are designed to contract the body from 
head to toe, simulating to a strictly li- 
mited extent the power of gravity. 

The latest Russian invention is partial 
vacuum pants that are said to counter- 
act the rush of fluid, to the upper part of 
the body in zero gravity. 

. Yet despite research endeavours 
scientists had failed, Professor Klein 
said, to devise a means of counteracting 
the loss of bone calcium. Not even in- 
tensive space training seemed to have 
the slightest retarding effect. 

Professor Klein said the Skylab astro- 
nauts had been found after three 
months in space to have lost about 25 
grams, or two per cent, of their bone 
calcium. This was a serious loss. 

A manned flight to Mars, as planned 
by the Americans for the beginning of 
next century, might have to be cancelled 
for this reason. 


Dangers : 

Professor Stegemann ■ added that a 
long-term loss of bone calcium was not 
necessarily reversible. 

When athletes suffered knee injuries 
as a result of which one leg was subjects 
ed to less strain than the other, X-ray 
exposures reVealed a>weaketdiig:;pf;:.tJie 
bone substftnee. -•>" ' . - ,-y: 

When, the leg was put . to normal use 
again this change was reversed to some 
extent, but it was far from sure whether 
a. bone Would ever regain .Its full 
strength, especially after being out of 
action for sometime/ • 

Prbfessor Fuchs,; former, surgeon- 
general of the Luftwaffe, agreed. “What 
point i8;thc.re, iri flyina'tq'Mars”, tye 
asked* “if astronauts risk breaking legs 
/ that have grown brittle bn . landing?” 

Dr Lehmann' of Freiburg' University 
Hospital: dealt with long-term tests' of 
. physical.reactions to physical end men- 
tal strain. Folr 12 to 14 years tests had 


been carried out on racing drivers, m 
athon runners, forestry workers 
golf players. 

Noradrenalin was found to dew; 
being dubbed a “muscle hormonf> 
cause the amount the body prodiutfi? ) 
creased in relation to physical effort^ 
exertion. 

Mental strain tended in conuast u 
boost output of adrenalin, pcakit 
among ski jumpers and grand prix n 
ing drivers. 

Experiments with racing drivers o: 
the Salzburgring had shown that menu! 
strain declined in relation to the de^rt* 
of physical fitness. Drivers in pea*/# 
sical condition had both lower cardiac 
ratings and a lower output of adrenalin- 

Dr Goeters of the DFVLR outlined; 
number of criteria by which would* 
astronauts were judged. They include' 1 ! 
qualities such as vitality, extroversion^ 
introversion, personal warmth or hostil- 
ity. striving for dominance or emotion* 
stability. 

Seven out of 10 would-be astronaut! 
he and his staff of 20 tested were ruled 
out on psychological grounds. The; 
lacked the balanced personality P J F 
chologists felt was ideal for an asirr 
naul. 

A further 10 to 15 per cent 
medical tests, usually leaving only 0 
20 per cent of the original applied 

Herr Sonncnsclicin of the fr 
Academy outlined what could be 
to counteract stress. The first mov?* 
to realistically simulate a stress 
tion the trainee was likely togadgQff , 


Then he must be 


e ' taught 1 
of his situ?' 


more positive view, of his sUu?fl° ■ 
must not , exaggerate the P° ssv l 

and dangers. , . . ^ ! 

A third category. , opMsted et . , 
tioning ■ .■tOiiriftlsf ’ srieh as au Hr _ 

training. • , > 

; There was some slight final cp 
tiori for the unsporting, unfit m 
of* it he audience. Professor, Sieged 
providedit. 

In orientation tests, consisting 
in warm water for about eight- 
then getting back on their 
culty guinea pigs had proved 
ter .than highly , trained cracks n°r; : 
Sport Academy. : J. y 

The super-rathletes had 
the. ground* riot sure where 
The arts buffs had the siwaUP* 
control. Even after: hoprp In. 1 Hr- ** 
ithey still knew where up. and dowj 
•>and how.tokeep.themselyesupjj^v 

I 

• ‘.i . (Fraokfurt^^llft^'^^S 

fllr Deiitschaod. 2 1 J "j!; ' '• f 
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Foreign-children 
plan survives 
neo-Nazi blows 

dkncral'Anjdger 

R ight-wing extremists set out to get a 
Gelsenkirchen headmaster last year 
after a Turk at his school took the Abi- 
ttir examination. It was the first time in 
the 80-year history of Ricarda Huch 
Gymnasium that a Turk had been an 
Abitur candidate. And the neo-Nazis 
didn't like it a bit. 

They began by smearing "Turks Out” 
signs on walls. Then they hotted up their 
vendetta by threatening to kill headmas- 
ter Wilhelm Funke. Finally they set his 
car on lire. 

Since 1978, the school has been ac- 
cepting a lot more Turkish pupils as 
part of a Land government scheme to 
improve (he education of disadvantaged 
migrant groups by distributing them 
more widely within schools. 

The sort of xenophobia unleashed by 
(he pioneering examination candidate is 
the exception in North Rhine- Westphal- 
ia. But it was enough to get right up the 
noses of the neo-Nazis. 

The school takes pupils from 
Grundschule (primary school) level up 
to university entrance. It has 820 pupils. 
Of those, 156 (19.1 per cent) are the 
children of foreigners. In each class 
itwro mwvow between six and eight for- 
eign children. 

In the entire Land of North Rhine- 
Westphalia there are 130,408 Turkish 
children receiving a general education. 
Only 4,983 are at a Gymnasium (acad- 
emically oriented) and 6,8 18 in a Reals- 
chule (intermediate school). 

The Land parliamentary committee 
for schools and further education began 
the pilot project after gathering infor- 
mation about the performance of Tur- 
kish children at school. 

Among their findings were that 30 
per cent of those attending a Gymna- 
sium had to be sent back to Hauptschule 
(school to prepare pupils for vocational 
schools) after the initial two-year pro- 
bation period.. , 

It was found that the Grundschule 
(primary school) was unable to preppre 
Turkish pupils for the Gymnasium any- 
where near as efficiently as German pu- 

And at the Gymnasium, even clever 
Turkish pupils found it difficult to over- 

h was found that Turkish children 
worked more slowly. There were con- 
tributory problems: many had to accom- 
pany their non-Germpn speaking par- 
ents for various appointments such as 
visiting the' doctor’s or going to govern- 
ment departments when they shouid 
have been at school. 

An SPD member of the Land assem- 
bly, Jtlrgeh Schaufuss, asked the educa- 
tion ministry In a parliamentary ques- 
tion why it was that although Turkish 
had been laid down as a first of: second 
foreign language, no syllabus was yet 
available in the schools. 

. in the Ricarda Huch Gymnasiumi and 
, >n some other schools, Turkish: can i be 
taken as a supplementary subject iri the 
two probation years at the Gymnasium 


(from the ages of about 11 to 13). From 
Class 7 (age. about 13-14) it can be tak- 
en as a second foreign language. 

The root of (he problem seems lo be 
that many Turkish pupils have a good 
grasp of neither Turkish nor German: 
one Gelsenkirchen headmistress, 
Evamaria Sonntag, said they tended to 
use German even among themselves. 
Their Turkish was limited to the needs 
of the home. 

The Land assembly decided in 1984 
that Turkish pupils would be allowed to 
take their mother language from their 
first year in the Gymnasium so they 
would be spared having to learn a third 
foreign language. 

Now the schools and further educa- 
tion committee .want.it to be allowed as 
a third or fourth subject for the Abitur. 
Pressure for such a decision has been 
coming from schools with a high num- 
ber of Turks. 

Educationists reckon that this up- 
grading of Turkish would go a long way 
towards helping the children realise 
their potential. At the moment, they 
have great difficulty developing their 
abilities through the medium of Ger- 
man. 

Josef Frank 

(Ocncral-Anzclger Bonn, 1 1 June 19K6) 


Panel tries to find the youth 
who is trying to find himself 


E ducationalists and parents want to 
prepare children for the future. 
They believe they know best about com- 
ing to terms with the demands of life. 

But sometimes all. the best-intert- 
tioned efforts seem inadequate. For 
many young people, the future seems a 
pretty doubtful quantity — especially 
for those with little chance of getting a 
job. 

Many young people feel they have to 
take the matter Into their own hands. 
Last week, Dr Thomas Ziehe, of the 
University of Hanover, told a meeting 
about his findings on the subject of 
youth self-discovery. 

Many youngsters, he said, "look in- 
wardly for intimacy and contact to es- 
cape what they see as a cold and bleak 
reality," 

This form of escapism “usually starts 
promisingly enough, but often lends to 
disappointment." 

Other young people look for certain- 
ty and a binding obligatory ethical code. 
A third group is interested in spiritu- 


Teachers work on the factory 
floor to help their pupils 


A bout 30 schoolteachers from Co- dio a 
logne have taken a week of their stadt. 
summer holiday to work in other jobs, and si 
They have put in overtime at Ford, sold other: 
radio equipment at Karstadt, the de- Si 
pariment store chain, and carried, out ihe_S 
chemical experiments In the Bayer onyo 
training laboratory. Tt 

The 30 all teach at Hauptschule (vo- what 
cation-based secondary schools). Their P r ent 
week's work is aimed at helping them tronu 
help pupils in the 9th and 10th classes Inters 
(aged roughly from 15 to 17) who are sped 
required to do three weeks practical stadt 
training with various companies. peopl 

School inspector Marianne Trompe- 
ter told the education department that 
the aim of the exercise, to improve the haj7 . dl 
relationship between school and com- a P*J tl 
mefee, was much nearer because of the 
efforts of the teachers. f° ha 

The fact that teachers were prepared ** 
to go out and spend time getting sore . ’ 
feet on the factory floor also won them the 
esteem from pupils. . metic 

Some of course had to endure a little 
mockery: one teacher worked in the rk- (Kali 


dio and television department at Kar- 
stadt. A group of youths grinned at him 
and snid: “He’s only here to look at the 
others work.” 

Such taunts didn’t bother him. On 
thj?->^f^,h(?, sold twice as .much ^ 
any of his professional colleagues. 

The teachers also wanted to find out 
what chances pupils had of getting ap- 
prenticeships or training places. Elec- 
tronics manufacturer Nixdorf were only 
interested in Hauptschule pupils with 
specialist certificates, for example. Kar- 
stadt were more interested in training 
people as sales staff. 

Many questions were raised back at 
school about writing job applications, 
handling interviews and preparing for 
aptitude tests. 

Employers did not expect applicants 
to have any knowledge of their future 
jobs; in-house training would handle 
that. But they were all insistent on one 
thing: that applicants were proficient in 
the three Rs, reading, writing and arlth : 
metic. 

Claudia Meyer 

(KolnerSiadt-Anzelger, Cologne, 12 June 1986) 


Continued from page 11 

tor, and too much clever dialogue with a 

■eljoy^ftbar keeper, . . ’ ” 

Then, unfortunately, (bo many prob- 
lems emerge. Suddenly there is a politi- 
cal scandal, an interweaving of environ- 
mental and political Interests. 

In the true tradition of poor; new 
West German films it is impossible to 
tell a story clearly and credibly. The sto- 
ry has to be linked to “relevant" matters 
of the moment. : 1 

Blumenberg is not good at telling 
about people, their longings and wor- 
ries, about the times in which we HVc. 

His film survives on its lively, mad 
story line that casts a spell, when it deals 
with pure entertainment. 

He is goad at -filming the trivial. He is 
not afraid of using obscure forms nor 
surface brilliance.- What is important for 
him is to exoite feelings, attitudes and 
iconviotion, without using too many words. 


His adventure film in a major city will 
not be unravelled by discussion, but 


aalising and bewitching itself. The 
fourth group is on the look out for an in- 
tense awareness of life. Everything; in- 
cluding clothes, said Ziehe, “is loaded 
with meaning. These young teenagers 
want excitement and refinement to 
avoid dreariness." 

Parents and educationalists, said 
Ziehe "Shouldn't dismiss this as some 
kind of fashion fad." 

They should, he added, “offer teenag- 
ers new rituals and experiences, which 
cushion them from the fears of a threat- 
ening future. They, also, should be able 
to forget about the future once in a 
while." 

Altogether five experts presented their 
findings on family therapy. 

It was repeatedly stressed that families 
which have cordoned rhetnsclvcs off froni 
others, can create conditions unfavour- 
able to the development pf young people. 

In order to achieve a pretence of har- 
mony, families like this will try anything 
to play down conflicts. 

Dr Hclga Farber from a day clinic in 
Cologne snid, "Mothers who try to keep 
up close contact with their children can 
make them depressed." 

As a result, she added, “they do not 
learn how to say no, to demand things 
or how to keep them if they do manage 
to get them. 

“If they want to push their own inter- 
ests through, they then turn io the use of 
feelings of shame and guilt. The possible 
consequences can he a weak ego and 
self-hate she said. 

. Dep ressed. tgenafier s_jcnd_.to_riiow 
strong dependence on their parents and 
their opinions. 

In such cases living apart such as in a 
boarding school is often to be recom- 
mended. 

Professor Joachim Hehl of Diissel- 
dorf University said at the lecture that 
other forms of depression, such as anor- 
exia nervosa in young girls, crop up re- 
gularly in families with a rigid fear rid- 
den "Harmony." 

Hehl explained that the internal 
boundaries of such families have be- 
come displaced. 

Usually the father and mother form a 
coalition and the children a second one. 

In families with anorexia nervosa the 
mother and children have formed a 
coalition against the father. 

It has to be said that iri many cases, 
often unacknowledged, there exists a 
very close erotic relationship on the 
part of the girl to the father 
Between the ages of eight and ten the 
girl avoids physical proximity and deve- 
lopes hate and disgust towards th£ fa- 


thrpugh action, combat and uiuynbi- . ther. From then on the relationship be- 
guous behavloUr. : . tween them becomes discordant.' ’ : 

In thlssenie the film can be praised The anorexiac child, said Hehl, “Is 
as a contribution to the almost forgotten undermined by the division befween'thri 

sensational oinema. ' father and mother. Both parents use this 

Der Sommer des Salnurai must be child as middle-man to' strengthen the 

seen as a film paying homage to Louis contact with each other.” ■ •-'> . 

Feuillade’s earlier city adventure film. .!' , The parents thentselves, he addrid 
.Obviously Feuillade’js Fantomas and Ju- /. '•often complained that 1 taking care of 
dex were the models for Blunjtenberg’s the children left them with no' time for 

film. . •; each other, A.s a result sexuality was 

The v/oman joul-riaiist ls based ori Fi- never important with- the -result that 

iippe puerande in Les Vampires. As a feelings could not be expressed easily," 
journalist he is more, successful In his In- . Hehl went on -to stress that it was the 

vestigations than the police. ; - task of therapists ; to loosen the boundries 

Just like Feuiliade Blumenberg filing surrounding such families and* to neutrn- 
his characters against, . considerable , Use parents' claims on anorexiac children, 

: - iii'L ‘ h ~i i 


ddcor, ; wlt'bVyiyfd dostumes^rid ‘propSr. Itwas also of utmost Importance that 
you never forget, • !•■’ ' . 7»V 'M 'n ' ‘the chlld receive medical attention.; - > • • - 

- •-a,; NarberlGtob . »!>•: ■•Ulrlke> Walden 

(KaiHBr.S(Bdl-Anze)gor, Cologne, 22 June 1986) (K6lner.Studt«Aitf rigor, Cologne ,2 1- May 1986) 
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■ SOCIETY 

Berlin’s seamy 
side through an 
urchin’s eyes 

DERTAGESSPIECEL 

A nnette Berr regards herself as an 
ii p-imd -coming talent, in . Berlin's li- 
terary circles. 

. Her book Naclus sind alle Kaizen 
hreii (All Cats Are Drunk At Night 1 ) , 
however, is not really lil era lure nt all. 

And yet it is more than a diary-style 
documentary. ■ 

In her book she describes the pure 
and unadulterated mundnnc'ness of ev- 
eryday life in i\ Berlin red-light district. 

Annette Bpjjj Xce* t lie world through 
the eyes of the kids who play qn the 
streets, children who, like Annette, live 
from hand to mouth. 

She herself lives in an area where 
lime scents lo. stand still, quilts and 
sleeping hags dangling out of open. win- 
dows. 

This is no place for the in-peopie of 
the boutique scene or the hectic puce of 
department store monotony. 

When [ visited her in the Adalbert- 
.slrasse I bad to .squeeze past a scruffy- 
looking Ford Transit to gel into the 
backyard. 

A curtain vvns drawn back in a ground 
floor flat and a colourful chnractcr 
started waving: Annette. , 

The siorivs in her book .ire uhuui ,i.s 
extreme as the way she looks, her hair 
brushed up over three headbands. 

Apart from the descriptions of Ber- 
lin’s seedy area there are excessive bc : 
counts of Lesbian love and eroticism. 

Twenty-three year-old Annette gets 
her inspiration front the observations 
she makes near the Kot (buss Gate. 

She just listens and looks, admitting 
that she “steals bits and pieces every- 
where." 

She, calls the. Kiez (red-light ,afea), 
which people from the Chariot ieifourg 
district would feel is more than depress- 
ing. a “district full of feeling'’. 

,Just like the girl Caro in one of her 
stories Annette is hopked pn the dis- 
trict: 

“This city made, her feel ill, hollowed 
heT out. gave her .... ... 

nothing. Bui some- 
how she was stuck. 
couldn't. move, ) 
loved these dirty J 
streets, the houses, £1 
the people, even 
the filthy aif. sim- 
ply because it all 
belonged together, 
cyenthcbastard.pi-; 
geo ns." Annette 
told me that she has 
always liked writ- |f- 
ing and painting, 

She never wanted 
to practice the. 
teaching job she 
learnt • after leaving 
school at the age of 
fifteen. “J take ev- : 
cry opportunity to ' 
present ■ myself, 
she snys full of self- 
confidence, and 
adds defiantly: “Be- Three bags full 
cause the world do- breakfast 



Sex appeal cloaked in a 
layer of rippling muscle 



Annette Barr . . . life In the Klez. 

. (Photo: Wolfgang Krolow) 

esn't get on with me and I don’t get on 
with the world." 

Site’s never really thought about an 
alternative to hcrourrent life-style and 
has made up her mind to “see this thing 
through". 

-She clnims to work seven days a 
week, although nights would be more 
precise. > 

She writes her stories at night, where- 
as her days arc filled up with “appoint- 
ments". ' ’ 

I Wouldn’t help but smile, since this 
very business-like expression just do- 

Continued oh page 15 


T here isn’t the slightest suggestion of 
n spare Ibid or ripple of flesh under 
the skin-tight tan-coioured shirt. The 
shoulders are brown and broad and 
bulging with muscle.. A lot of men would 
be envious. 

Gabi Sievers, 23 years old, is the 
world champion' woman body builder. 
She has won the title three times, in 
1983, 84 and 85'. Now she is sitting in 
the commercial gymnasium she runs 
with the help'of boyfriend Volker-Roese 
and talking about muscles and champi- 
onships and femininity. 

Most of the time, she snys, she is not 
ai all the 'muscle-flexing body 1 builder. 
But. four months before each competi- 
tions, she goes on a “brutal diet” so the 
fatly tissue disappears and each muscle 
fibre stands out like manila rope. . 

It is a tough regimen. Tougher even 
than it was for her three years ago. So 
this year she is having a rest from 
competition. 

She doesn't find her championship 
body form all that beautiful, she says, 
but that is what the judges demand. 

. But at the same time, a woman must 
remain a woman: even in. competition, 
her recipe for .success is always to radi- 
ate femininity and sex appeal. 

Gabi was ohee employed as a legal as- 


They can’t pull the wool over 
this sheep breeder’s eyes 


T ile German .sheep-breeding elite 
was more than taken aback several 
years pgo when a young Jady turned up 
at an auction to sell off her sheep. .. 

Since then, Adelheid von Spiegel 
(29), the only female sheep breeder In 
the Federal Republic of Germany, has 
more than gained the respect of her 
male colleagues. 

Adelheid, who comes from Westphal- 
ia, quite rightly feels proud of her 
breedihg results during the past few 
years. • 

They have been some of the best in 
the country, a country'which in its turn 
is one of the world’s best in thii field, . 

... The fair-haired master sheep breeder 
can look back on an 80-year-old 
sheep-breeding tradition in’ her own 





■ Adelheid von 8p!egel organises 

' ■; - ■ (Photo: Tntopren) 


family and on ten years of personal ex- 
perience. 

Everyday life at the Helmern Farm in 
Willebadessen has very little to dp with 
(he romantic ideas of a tranquil shep- 
herd's iifel. ; . 

Adelheid< von Spiegel has to keep an 
eye on .900 ewes, 25 rams and 700 
lambs. 

“In addition, there’s daily feeding 
with (he bottle for quite a few iambs and 
careful supervision,” she adds, describ- 
ing he < unusual working life. , . . 

A professional approach is the best 
guarantee for excellent breeding results. 

Those animals which do not, stay on 
the farm, estate are sold at auctions or 
sold for lamb meat. . . , 

Even after May~ ’when the sheep come 
out ; of the sheepfold, to, graze on the 
meadows, there’s still plenty of work to 
do on the farm. 

Via intensive farming Adelheid von 
Spiegel makes: sure that tWQ-thirds of 
th? winter animal feed is provided by 
heir own stocks. 1 ’ ! ‘ • —• 

( She’s always on the move, visiting 
auctions, buying new animals. of selling 
her own. ' . . 

“DM4,009 for an exponent jtuq ip/no 
exception,* she explains. ( ' # ' . 

; Blackfaced shqep,,froni , Westphalia 
ate very mqph in demand bpth, in Ger- 
iqany and overseas... -. • i • *.- • 

What is (he secret of her, success?, . 

. "Meticulous- compliance.: with - the 
breeding regulations, loving and ; profes- 
sional supervision, and a fair share of 
self-confidence ensure recognition in an 
otherwise purely man’s world, she re- 
plies. • .. ■: .. r. • 

•J it’s hardly surprising i that. Adelheid 
von Spiegel.has no time for- thb* peaceful 
Ufe of a shepherd out on the fields.*. ■ 

■ .i*‘- Johati Cnuemann* ' 

l,,ii 1 (Rhfcln!schc i Pgat l , DiiSs'a]ilorr i .7JuHe 1986) 


sistant by the Premier of Schlesijj. 
Holstein, Uwc Bnrschel. She first 
to- a gymnasium' five years ago,.*^ 
Volker was training intensively. Sfe 
says: "It became more and more ftm.| 1 
began by training once a week. The, j 
three times and later almost everyday; 

! Every' muscle she developed b- 1 
creased her self confidence. Loand|»! 
hold, from the little grey mous^ then I 
emerged a personality with confideotc \ 
somepne , able to judge her w 
strengths and weaknesses. ! 

' The torture of the training and fc j 
diet are nil compensated by the wwli ' 
championship: “It’s just fun. The ata» 
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The forth that won titles and 
million-mark business..' ® 
Sievers. ' ' ••-(Flow* 

phcre, t|ic build up, the people,' theff 
ing, the tingling feeling of compete 4 
■ When Ihe training and- the diet gc'^ 
much for her, Volker boosts hern# 
ing spirits and she keeps going* ■ " ^ » 

' Does Site feiar that, after'j|''j^ Aif 
this year, she will find 
back Into it again?' •• ( 

No. In any case, she can HJJ 

i 

whM you do something for yot(^ 

:gy i qPUn^s].iipi. l in.|Kiei^ It.iiQW ..k aS V, 
'rpembers. ■Tn.jAprH she ' opened snfl* 
in Hamburg which , already’ ^ ^ 
members. Monthly subscript^,* ^ 
between 88 and (1$ maf^ f9 r : u .TT 

Then (here are lucrative shoj 5 
seminars at weekends, so-thC'bus'T^ 
turning. over more thgn 
a year, j..,; . *. 

-She detided to open her own | 
sium after* hard experience: ! W- ^ 
studios, womifen can’t, work 
some pieces of equipment W' 
ment-.Qr they haV.ej 
With thighifcxeydsfesyfor: exampw^p. 
eyeballs fail -right out” t-’f - . $$ 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


■ESCAPADES 

Wonderful men 
in (almost) 
flying machines 

I n 1 8 1 1, the Tailor of Ulm tried to fly . 

the 40 metres across the Danube 
from Wiirttemberg to Bavaria. He didn’t . 
make it and had to be fished out of the - 
water. 

To commemorate the 175th anniver- 
sary of the event, the city of Ulm held a 
competition and offered 50,000 marks 
for anyone who could succeed where 
the Tailor, Albrecht Ludwig Berblinger, 
failed. 

So a 40ft, sloping wooden launching 
pad was erected on the rlverbank. There 
were initially 3,000 inquiries. This re- 
sulted In 83 applications, of whom 67 
were Invited to take part- Some changed 
their minds and just over 40 turned up. 

But at. the start, some took one look 
at the laufachlng pad, the windy weather 
and the cold waters of the Danube — 
and pulled out. Only 29 took to the air. 

Entrants were required to design 
their own craft — more or less along the 
Zincs followed by Berblinger. The mod- 
ern hang glider was banned. 

The winner was the only entrant to 
succeed Holger Rochelt, 19, ma- 
naged to cross the 40 metres of river 
and actually was airborne for 70 metres. 

. Although he landed on bales of straw 
laid out for the occasion, he dislocated 
an arm. 

He was the only casualty. The rest 
suffered nothing worse than a dunking. 

Tte' w w m nr launching pad looked 
Jike a ski jump, except it was only 12.30 
metres (40ft 4in) above the waters of 
the Danube. 

The surface of the water, temperature 
12* C (54* F), was whipped by gusts of 
easterly wind. Treetops were being 
blown to and fro. But apart from the 
wind, the weather was fine. 

"The risk,” the loudspeaker commen- 
tator told the crowd of 40,000 on both 
sides of the river, “is still big.” 

The crowd was becoming impatient. 
They had been waiting for hours for the 
wind to drop. 

Berblinger the Tailor wore wings 
when he plunged straight into the Da- 
nube at this spot. This time, the wind 
dropped just before 6 p.m. and Oliver 
Wolflnger, a, 22-year-oid student from 
Bitkenfeld, near Pforzheim, became the 
first to make the attempt. •. . -. 

The launching pad sloped at 35 de- 
grees so competitors could get lift. . . 

He took a fe.w steps, his 20kg of red' 
ders^cf to bis shoul-- 

Wolflnger’s failure was urdikely to 
win an award but it was at least histori- 
cally accurate. BerlJlinger’s flight 175 
years ago alao'flbpped. . ’ 

That failure was watched ^y a crovvd . 
including the King of Wurttemberg and 
he was the laughing stock of his contem- 
poraries arid compatriots, immortalised 
in song.'-' ' ... • ( . • : 

H wasn’t td be. Eighty years later Otto : 
Ullenthal, not (he; Tailor of Ulrii,. defied 
gravity and pioneered aviation as we 
: WOW It. V . V. '“S'- • • 

' Berblinger. was certainly n/thost. im- 
aginative man, Hebecptpe amaster-tai- 
‘°r at the uncommonly eairiy age 1 of 21.. 
.’ Bllt hi® heart wasn’t iriihls .trade.. . 

: His. father ^faj a.cdbblei'^tlie gtewr 

: hp in in orphanage and ieflrnt the tai- 
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A lot of time and energy have been spent preparing for this very moment. 
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lor’s trade more by coincidence than by 
design. He had other interests, such as de- 
signing a remarkably well-joirtted artificial 
leg and perfecting his flying machine. 

On 24 April 181 1 he came out, as it 
were, proclaiming in the columns of the 
Schwablscher Merkur that: 

“The undersigned has succeeded in 
inventing a flying machine with which 
he will shortly be making his first at- 
tempt to fly here in Ulm, having no 
doubt whatever as to the success of his 
venture, given the opinions of several 
experts.” 

His hopes had been fuelled by secret 
test runs from a sloping meadow as a re- 
sult of which he felt confident his wings 
would work. 

His first (an«J last ) public attempt was 
watched by no less a personage than 
King Friedrich I of Wiirttemberg. Ber- 
blinger planned to span the 40-metre 
Danube from a seven-metre wooden 
platform on the ramparts of the Adler- 
bastei. 

In theory everything was right. In 
practice it went badly wrong. 

Contemporary accounts describe him 
as having been as white as chalk as he 
stood in position, frantically waving his 
winged arms. 

The wind came from the wrong direc- 
tion and the inevitable happened. The 
plucky tailor plunged straight into the 



In the early 1970s he flew up to 23.6 
metres (77ft 5in) using a replica of the 
tailor’s original Hying machine. He too 
twice plunged into the Danube from the 
Adlerbastei. 

The tailor's tale has preoccupied his 
native Ulm for generations and this 
year, 175 years after his first attempt, a 
competition was organised to succeed 
where he failed. 

DM50,000 in prize money was lo be 
awarded to the most successful aviator, 
subject to strict conditions. 

The flying machine had to be de- 
signed by the entrant himself and along 
lines generally in keeping with Bcrbling- 
cr’s. So modern hang gliders were ruled 


river and was given a purse of 20 Louis 
d’Orby the King fpr his trouble, 
put thing succeeds like failure- He 
■ was a- laughing stock for the rest, of his 
lift, dying of consumption on 28 Janu- 

an was 

' buried in an unknown grave. , 

' A laughing stock in. hls‘ lifetime,' he 
has long been rehabilitated. Ulm’s 
Oberbiirgermeister Ernst. ;Lud wig says 
he was a genius. 

. The Tailbr of Ulm is now seen as hav- 
ing been a progressive alternative Who 
was farsighted enough . io -think well 
ahead of his t(mc and ffndeServingly 
driven into hardship as a result. . .. {. ■ 
That; says Mayor Ludwig, must rieycr ; 
. happen again, . Berblinger eyeji ertjoyfi 
posthumous acclaim (rqm someone bet- 
/ ter qualified than Mayor . Ludwig on 
matters oftmaidedflight.v' . 

. tjfcijti: was able j to fly alright,’’ says 
; Manfred Hertw, Si/hea^of themurtiq; 
T- pal cemetery department. a kdeh glid^r- 
'pilptand latter-day Berbiiriger fan. 


for the'd’esfgn arid a further ed for a suc- 
cessful airborne crossing of the river 
from the historic spot. 

Berblinger’s frame was made of fish- 
bone. This time entrants used wood, 
wire, polycarbonate, bamboo and po- 
lystyrene. 

The wings, more or less aerodynamic 
in shape, were either transparent, white 
canvas or gaily-coloured. 

One machine, entered by the Lau- 
pheim youth centre, simply consisted of 
two parasols welded together. 

But the entry was not accepted be- 
cause it was submitted too late. 

Others decide that discretion was the 
better part of valour and pulled out of 
their own accord. 

Stuttgart University aerospace stu- 
dent Matthias Haisch, 24, was one. He 
took one, look at the pad .and said taking 
part wos ou t of the question. 

He and fellow-students had spent 
2,000 man-hours on their device since 
February. 

But now it was decided the risk of in- 
jury was simply too great. 

But the early bath proved fairly 
harmless. Bundeswehr and fire brigade 
rescue teams were at the ready. The po- 
lice fished the daring young men in their 
flying machines out of the murky water 
seconds after the cameras moved to the 
next competitor. 

Twenty-one German and foreign TV 
camera teams were , in , Ulm for- : the 
event. ’ 

The winner, Rochelt, whb made his 
flight at five minutes to nine, nearly 
three hours after the, Wolfinger’s leap 
into the water, was awarded the 
DM50,000 prize. His father, Gunter 
Rochelt, is an aircraft 'designer and 
builder. 1 ■ '• ' 'U:! ■ ;• ■ ■!' ! \f.\ 

. 1 h « ■ '■ Harold G Writer ’’ 
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The seamy side 

Continued from paga 14 

esn’t suit the lady with the sldntlght leather 
: shorts sat next to me. 

1 She seemed rather irritated at my sur-i 
prise and asked: “What's up? It’s really 
cool.” And, after all, looking for a place tp 
■ live or earning money are “appointments’' 
too, aren’t they? 

In reality, she tells me, she doesn't want 
' to waste her time with money and doesn't 
. know how to handle it anyway. 

“If you give me DM30 TU spend it in aii 
evening, if you give me DM100 I'll spend it 
too, if you give me nothing I'O still get by.” ; 

So what does she do, go scrounging for 
; money like the punks? 

My question gets her really angry about 
; the youngsters who start begging her for 
money in spring and then give up by sum- 
mer. 

“They get to know me by July,” she Says. 
Annette Berr Is proud of not living at 
anyone eise’s expense and doesn't mind 
living off “left-overs". 

From the supermarket round the corn- 
er, for example, where fopd which has 
been stored too long is left outside. 

“Sometimes you can pick up a whole 
pallet of yoghurts,” she says, and ham 
which is a bit old is still edible. 

Once again, one of the characters in her 
book voices her real thoughts: 

“She didn’t mind collecting empty bot- 
tles the whole day, whereas other felt they 
couldn't stoop down that far. Some days 
she got as much as DM100 back for the 
bottles.” 

Isn't that a bit exaggerated? 

“Well," she says, “maybe DM LOO is a bit 
too much.” But DM60 is realistic. 

Somehow she’s always managed Lo “pull 
through" this way. 

. fihe (blind her easel pmsl d e Jft th cLumlL- 
for example, and it’s easy enough to gather 
wood for heating. 

However, crime is not all that far away 
in some cases; after all, she says, the whole 
red-light district is just a "bunch of 
thieves". 

It's hardly surprising that there are very 
few taboos in her stories. 

She doesn't shy away from the topic of 
prostitution, for example, her own experi- 
ence? 

Her answer is evasive: “You sell your- 
self wherever you go". 

Annette is familiar with emotions and 
toughness. 

Despite the anti-bourgeois solidarity in 
Kreuzberg life there is no picnic. 

In another part of her 'book we read; 
That’s the way things are, you build up a 
wall around you, piece by piece, so that 
Ufe doesn’t hurt too much.” 

When Annette talks about her prob- 
lems in finding a place to live the wall 
starts crumbling. 

People find it difficult to live with her, 
she admits. . 

■ After, the people, she shared a flat with 
told iter she was living too withdrawn a life 
she moved out.' ; * 

She often hangs arOuqd- in her “shelters’* 

> (pubs), meeting-places for those who have 
dropped out of bourgeois existence. 

Her book ddesa’t. advice people how to 
■. manage Without money. . • 

'.Those who deed *that ‘kind of advice^' 
she say, ?find dtit elsewhere”: 

Her plans for foe immediate' future are 
to continue writing so that “people ban see 
i things through other eyes”. \ > 

; . Her favourite author is Rudyard Kipl- 
| ing. She feels that his “Jungle Book”, which 
i she’s read several times, Is. full of vivid lan- 
; gvage. She believes that everything !has, a 
; meaning. If die .didn’t, s^e ; says, she' 
“couldriTgo on living”. . . r . ' ' 

Helld Kaiser 1 

■ ■ (per Tagcsapiegei, Berlin, 1 5 Juno 1 986) 




